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The Christian Annual for 1927 


The Official Year Book of the General Convention will 
be ready to mail on or about January 25.. The edition will 
be limited. First Orders First Filled. 


Price, $1.00 per copy. Cash with order. 


A complete history of the great events of the Christian 
Church for the year 1926. 
The Christian Annual contains: 
. Convention Officers and Committees. 
. Proceedings of Executive and General Boards. 
. Reports of various departments. 


. Roll of ministers in the various Conferences with post- 
office address. 


. Roll of Churches, Sunday-schools, Christian Endeavor, 
Missionary, and other societies of Christian Churches. 


. History of dedications, ordinations, offerings, and de- 
ceased ministers. 


7. Outstanding events of the Church. 
8. Reports of all our Educational Institutions. 
9. Officers of the Regional Conventions. 


. The entire Church, Sunday-school, and Christian En- 
deavor statistics by conferences. 


. A record of all other happenings of interest to the gen- 
eral church membership. 


No minister can afford to be without the Annual. 


Every church clerk should have it. 
Send order at once—Use the following coupon. 
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know our weakness well 
enough, but we are not yet 
fully acquainted with Thy 
great power. Grant us the 
remembrance of Thy prom- 
ise and the grace to turn to 
Thee for help. We are con- 
scious at every turn of our 
seeming failures; make us 
victorious and conscious of 
the ability to triumph over 
obstacles. Amen. 


Cloth Bound—$1.00 copy. 


Send Orders to 
THE CHRISTIAN PUBLISHING 
ASSOCIATION 
219 South Ludlow Street 
DAYTON, OHIO 











The days are indeed evil, unless we make 
them good. Let us say that time means op- 
portunity. To redeem the time, then, will be 
to seize and improve the opportunity. Cen- 
tury after century, men have stood looking 
out over the unworn path of a new year, 
and wondering what will happen by the way. 
And every year, throughout the centuries 
something notable, something important, 
something which makes opportunity precious 
and a man’s life worth living that year, has 
happened.—George Hodges. 


oO 


Let a man overcome anger by kindness, 
evil by good. Let him ccnquer the stingy by 
a gift; the lie by truth —Buddha. 
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MINISTERS’ NEW ADDRESSES 


Treber, Ernest, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 

Treber, Mildred L., Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 

Clark, Raymond G., Piqua, Ohio. 

A. C. Youmans, 126 Chestnut St., Albany, N. Y. 

John A. Stover, Columbus Grove, Ohio. 

Scott Mossman, R. R. 1, Box 84, Cheshire, Ohio. 

B. S. Barton, Lincoln, Kansas. 

Edwin L. Noble, 99 Revere Road, Quincy, Massachu- 
setts. 

J. W. Kemmerer, Springboro, Pennsylvania. 

A. H. Plunkett, 559 S. Third St., Frankfort, Indiana. 

M. F. Allen, 2301 Roanoke Ave., Newport News, Va. 

Sion M. Lynam, 38 Barton Ave., Toronto, Ontario. 

A. B. Kendall, 6 Townsend Ave., Danville, Ilinois. 

H. B. Hall, Goodes, Virginia. 

J. Elmer Lutz, Prospect, Ohio. 

J. S. Ehrheart, Beloit, Ohio. 

Percy W. Caswell, 495 Hall St., Manchester, N. H. 


PASTOR WANTED 


The Christian Church at Russellville, Ohio, 
Southern Ohio Conference, has been without 
a pastor since conference. Any minister in- 
terested in serving this church for half time. 
will please communicate with the church 
clerk.—E. W. Crabb, Clerk. 

Russellville, Ohio. 

















IMPORTANT BOOKS ON CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 





Dr. Harper’s New Book “An Integrated Pro- 
gram of Religious Education” is one of them. 


Walter S. Athearn’s Judgment: 





One of the most widely recognized authorities in reli- 
gious education today is Dr. Walter S. Athearn, the well 
known Dean of the School of Religious Education and Social 
Life of Boston University. Dr. Athearn for years has been 
a most careful student of methods and results in religious 
education, and is eminently qualified to speak upon any book 
relating to this subject. He says: 


The sins of sectarianism have been augmented by the division of 
energies within the various Protestant churches. Competition, over- 
lapping, extravagance, incompetent administration, and_ inefficiency 
have marked the educational activities of mcst churches. It is a 
hopeful sign of a better day when our Protestant churches begin to 
talk seriously of correlation of educational agencies and programs. 


One of the most constructive leaders of Protestant education in 
cur day is President W. A. Harper, of Elon College, North Carolina. 
For years he had been leading a significant educational movement in 
his own communion. He now shares his successful experience with 
his colleagues in other religious bodies, in his new volume, “An In- 
tegrated Program of Religious Education.” The book reads like a 
prophecy of gcod things to be hoped for, but in reality it is a record of 
impossible things that have been achieved. Its wide circulation will 
be a boon to the whole program of modern religious education. 


The Religious Telescope says: 





“An Integrated Program of Religious Education,” by President 
W. A. Harper, of Elon College, strikes a responsive chord in every 
progressive worker’s thought and heart. It pioneers the way to avoid 
overlapping and waste in the work of religious education. Just the 
book needed. Mr. J. R. Holbert, Ph. D., superintendent of the First 
United Brethren Sunday-school at Bloomington, Illinois, and director 
of Religious Education of Illinois Conference, says: “It is the mcst 
thought-provoking and most action-prompting book along pioncering 
lines that I have read in the field of Religious Education. Fortunately 
it is readable and at the same time ccnstructive throughout. You 
could do no greater service than sell this book to cur leaders. Cer- 
tainly it should be read by our bishops, conference superintendents, 
pastors, and Sunday-school superintendents. But why stop there? I 
believe every departmental leader in our local church will study it.” 


Price, cloth bound per copy $1.75 
ORDER TODAY FROM 


THE CHRISTIAN PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION 
Dayton, Ohio 








CHRISTIAN EDUCATION BOOKS 


WEEK DAY RELIGIOUS EDUCA- 
TION. 


By Henry F. Cope. In this book all 
phases of week day Religious Educa- 
tion are discussed by leading authcri- 
ties such as Professors Coe of Colum- 
bia University, Athearn of Boston 
University, and Richardson and Betts 
of Northwestern. Price $2.00. 


THE WEEK DAY CHURCH 
SCHOOL. 

By Henry F. Cope. In this book 
Dr. Cope surveys the different plans 
being used in week day Religious Ed- 
ucation and gives directions for its 
_— and promotion. Price 
1.50. 


THE PUPIL AND THE TEACHER. 


By Prof. Luther Allan Weigle, of 
Yale Divinity School. This book com- 
bines two units of the International 
Training course used by the Interna- 
tional Council of Religious Education. 
In this binding the price is $1.25. The 
other edition can be had of this sepa- 
rately in “THE TEACHER” or “THE 
PUPIL” in paper ccvers at 25 cents 
each or in cloth at 65 cents each. 


TALKS TO SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
TEACHERS. 


By Prof. Luther Allan Weigle. Prof. 
Weigle is a great teacher of teachers 
and knows how to present the out- 
standing points helpfully and inter- 
estingly to teachers and prospective 
teachers of youth. This book supple- 
ments his book, “The Pupil and the 
Teacher,” in spirit and in content. 
Price $1.35. 


DYNAMICS OF TEACHING. 


By Henry Edward Tralle, M. A., 
Ph. PD. A new sort of a book along 
this line which will stir your thought 
and change your ideas on some things 
called teaching. Every teacher should 
read this book and stuly it over again. 
Price $1.60. 


TEACHING THE YOUTH OF THE 
CHURCH. 





By Cynthia Pearl Maus. Here isa 
book which those who teach young peo- 
ple should not miss. Miss Maus gives 
just the help in this book that such 
teachers need tc make their work sat- 
isfactory and fruitful. Price $1.75. 


TRAINING THE DEVOTIONAL 
LIFE. 


By Prof. Luther Allan Weigle. This 
is a much neglected theme and Dr. 
Weigle treats it in such a manner as 
to be especially helpful to parents and 
Sunday-school teachers and superin- 
tendents as well as pastors. Price 75 
cents. Paper covers 25 cents. 
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Christian Unity Number 


A Reality or a Dream ? 


HE sublime task of uniting the divided forces of the Church Universal of Christ- is 
T not an easy matter. It is superbly difficult. And yet ... the religious world is be~ 
coming more and more dissatisfied with division and the insularities and \fittilities 
which division forever breeds, and is rapidly moving toward explicit repudiation of the 
whole theory and practice of denominationalism. The Church is by no means proud of 
her denominational status. Something akin to a feeling of shame is growing upon her as 
she reflects upon it. The Christian Union interest is a movement toward a new solidarity, 
a vast and inclusive spiritual democracy composed of all followers of Christ. When it 
comes—and sooner or later it must—it will be exposed always to those dangers and 
liable evermore to those abuses from which no free institutions ever have been exempt; 
but the fruits of its liberty and the benefits of its catholicity will outweigh all such disad- 
vantages a thousand times. 


Christian Union is a costly thing. The denominations of Christendom will have to 
make themselves poor in party pride that they may acquire treasures of a broader, richer 
fellowship. Traditions and sentiments which are now strongly held and greatly loved 
will have to go on the altar of sacrifice. All denominational households necessarily must 
be razed to the ground that the one true temple of the faith universal may rise in majesty 
and beauty. But when it is ultimately finished it will belong as much to each group as 
to others. It will be alike for all. 


Christian Union is ordained of Christ. And it has long been due. It begins to look 
now as if it were coming. Never before were so many minds of the Church thinking in 
terms of union or so many great hearts of the Church yearning for the day of its realiza- 
tion. But proclamation needs to go forward on a wider scale. The great interest is 
still shrouded in the mists of uncertainty and beheld from afar by people who cannot 
draw near because of their unbelief. Until this great objective shall have been lifted high 
in the mind of the Church and charged with the collective passion of Christendom, 
Christian Union will remain in the land of beautiful dreams. 

—Rev. Charles Lloyd Garrison, in The Christian Union Quarterly. 
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About Folks and Things 


Foreign Mission Secretary Minton reports 
the best early response in preparation for 
the Foreign Missicn Period that has yet 
been given. Churches and pastors in a 
number of instances have sent requests for 
the plans even before being advised of .:eir 
preparation. 

We are indeed glad to be able to say that 
Rev. W. D. Harward, our pastor at Wind- 
sor, Virginia, of whose sudden and very 
sericus illness we spoke last week, is so im- 
proved that the outlook is now very hopeful. 
It may be sometime before he is able to be 
back in heavy work again, but we trust that 
his church will not long be deprived of his 
very competent services. 

The recently elected Bureau of Ministeri- 
al Supply, composed of Dr. W. P. Minton, 
chairman, Rev. A. W. Sparks, and Brother 
Hermon Eldredge, is beginning to function. 
While it can act only in an advisory capac- 
ity, the bureau hopes to render all possible 
service to both churches seeking pastors and 
pastors wishing tc be located. A blank form 
for each is being worked out and it is hoped 
by this method to be able to furnish the 
necessary information to guide churches and 
pastors needing assistance. 

Under the leadership of its pastor, Rev. 
Ray J. Bissell, our church at Madisonville, 
Pennsylvania, is making steady progress 
along varicus lines. Since Brother Bissell 
came to this field last April, he has bap- 
tized forty-two, most of whom have joined 
the church. Repairs and improvements 
have been made on the church and parson- 
age, a fine interest is manifested in the spir- 
itual and educational work of the church, 
and the church clerk reports that the 
finances have never been better. 


We are sorry to learn of the death of Mrs. 
Tilda Catherine Baugher, widow of the late 
Rev. S. L. Baugher, who died at the hcme of 
her sister, Mrs. L. Morris, at Dyke, Vir- 
ginia, January 8. Sister Baugher was al- 
ways interested in the work of the church 
and most ably assisted her husband in his 
ministry. She was president of the newly 
organized woman’s missionary society at the 
time of her death, and she will be greatly 
missed in her local church. Funeral services 
were conducted by Rev. W. T. Walters, as- 
sisted by Brothers Stearn and Brill of the 
United Brethren Church. 


We have just been informed that a very 
happy wedding occurred at Six Mile, Eel 
River Conference, at the conclusion cf the 
morning services, November 14, when its 
pastor, Rev. R. W. Page, was united in mar- 
riage to Mrs. Martha Mault, of Albion, In- 
diana. The ceremony was performed by 
Rev. C. L. Winn, of Kimmell, Indiana, and 
Rev. Bert Page, a son of the groom, was 
best man and Mrs. Minnie Gallopp, a daugh- 
ter of the bride, acted as bridesmaid. Broth- 
er R. W. Page is the president of the Eel 
River Conference, one of our older and best 
known preachers in this section of the coun- 


try, and his son is rendering splendid service 
for the Kingdom. Our congratulations to 
Mr. and Mrs. Page and our best wishes for 
long and happy life. . 


In our issue of October 7 we reprinted 
from The Intercessor, of London, England, 
a beautiful poem on “Friends” from the pen 
of Rev. H. G. Halse, our pastor at Wakarusa, 
Indiana. Since then we have received an 
account of how this poem was used by a 
Christian worker in the sanatorium at Sar- 
anac Lake, New Yerk, to bring about the 
conversion of a young man who was dying 
there. He had lived a gay and thoughtless 
life, but as he drew into the shadow, he 
became very repentant, but felt that Jesus 
would not accept him after such long neg- 
lect. One day the worker read to him 
Brother Halse’s poem, the words of which 
gripped him and persuaded him of the un- 
failing friendship of Jesus—in faith in 
whom he passed into the Great Beyond. 


We want to call special attention to “An 
Encouraging Statement” found on page 
four. Those who were at the Urbana Con- 
vention will recall that Dr. Thomas publicly 
stated that he and his bookkeeper did not 
agree with the auditors in their interpreta- 
ticn of certain accounts, in which the audit- 
ors held a very much larger indebtedness 
than the Home Mission Secretary believed 
was correct. It comes now as a cause for 
joy to Dr. Thomas and all of our missicn 
forces, and should encourage the entire 
church, to learn that the auditors have re- 
versed their former ruling—thus cutting 
down the supposed indebtedness of Frank- 
lintcn and certain of the mission accounts 
very materially. It puts a very much more 
hopeful aspect on all of this work. 

Foreign Mission Secretary Minton has 
just returned from a trip in the East dur- 
ing which he attended the meeting of the 
Board of Managers of the Missionary Edu- 
cation Movement, held in New York City; 
the Foreign Missions Conference at Atlantic 
City, at which Dr. E. A. Watkins and Mrs. 
Athella M. Howsare were also in attend- 
ance; visited our ministerial group at Yale 
University; and spoke at the one hundredth 
anniversary of the dedicaticn of the church 
building at Woodstock, Vermont, on Tues- 
day, January 18. Dr. W. G. Sargent of 
Providence, Rhode Island, gave an address 
on “Rededication.” The church is one hun- 
dred and twenty-one years old. Rev. Her- 
man A. Lewis has been pastor for the last 
three years. He and his people are carrying 
on a fine work. 


A few days ago we had a very delightful 
little visit with Brcther John H. Warner, 
who came by this city on his way home after 
a visit with his aged parents, Rev. and Mrs. 


W. A. Warner. For a quarter of a century 
Brother Warner has been in the Y. M. C. A 
work in Brazil, but, as we announced some- 
time ago, he was called back to this country 
by the serious illness of one of his sons in 
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schcol at Starkey Seminary. We are happy 
to report that the son has improved hope- 
fully and permanent recovery is expected. 
Brother Warner’s work in Brazil has been 
of very high excellence and it would be a 
severe disappointment to him to have to 
give it up at the present time; but, on ac- 
count of his family, his arrangements fcr 
the future are indefinite. At the present 
he is on furlough work for the Y. M. C. A. 
in this country, making his headquarters at 
Le Roy, New York. 

One thing is sure, the Christian Church 
ought to be one of the foremost in the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches. The very nature 
of the work cf the Council is so kindred to 
that cause for which our church has always 
stood that there’ ought to be an irresistible 
appeal in the work of the Council to us. 
The Council is the only medium through 
which the ‘Protestant denominations of 
America are trying, as denominaticns, to 
work together. It is the one greatest cohe- 
sive force in bringing the denominations, as 
denominations, into a working unity and giv- 
ing Protestantism a united voice and impact. 
Surely this is the sort of thing which’ the 
Christian denomination wants to see pro- 
moted until the Church of Jesus Christ shall 
be one. But our churches have not been 
taught to have any great enthusiasm for the 
Federal Council and its great work nor to 
give generously for it. On this Christian 
Unity Sunday great advancement ought to 
be made along this line and pastors and 
churches everywhere ought to think together 
of this great cause and give an offering 
that will attest their interest and faith in 
it. 

Dr. W. A. Harper called at Dayton a week 
ago last Saturday en route from Chicago 
where he had been attending the Council of 
Church Boards. Dr. A. G. Caris of Defiance, 
Dr. F. G. Coffin of Palmer, Dr. E. A. Wat- 
kins, Dr. H. Shelton Smith, and Brother 
John V. Sees were alsc in attendance. The 
Council did itself credit by electing Dr. 
Harper vice-president, and he also remains 
as the chairman of its Committee on Reli- 
gious Education. While in Dayton, Dr. 
Harper held a called meeting of the 
Board of Control for Franklintcn Chris- 
tian College. Four members were present: 
Dr. W. A. Harper, Rev. A. W. Sparks, Dr. 
Omer S. Thomas, and Mrs. Sadie Kerr 
Swartsel—the latter having just been elect- 
ed to the board to fill the vacancy made by 
the declination of Mrs. Belle F. Robinson to 
serve. Very urgent business was transact- 
ed with reference to the school, and it is 
hoped that matters may begin to shape 
themselves better for Franklintcn soon. New 
enheartenment should come throughout the 
church because the new ruling of the audi- 
tors, to which attention is called in an edi- 
torial, places the Franklinton account in far 
better shape than it had been supposed to be. 
This will make it possible to complete the 
building if only individuals and churches 
will rally to this work with generous giving 
—but only if they do. Earnestly The Herald 
appeals for such giving. 
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There Must Be a Better Way 


T would be perfectly useless for any denomination of 
this present day to try to evade the question of Chris- 
tian unity. It is in the air, and anyone who is alive to 

his own times simply has to breathe it and relate himself 
to it in one way or another. And the same thing is true 
of denominations. If they are at all alive to our own 
times, they simply must face in some sort of a way the in- 
tolerable situation that is brought about by denomina- 
tional division and the insurmountable obstacles such 
division puts in the way of the Kingdom in thousands of 
communities and in practically every great problem with 
which the Church has to deal today either at home or 
abroad. For a denomination not to be alive to this situa- 
tion and try to relate itself to it in some intelligent and 
helpful manner is to pronounce its own doom. That is 
inevitable. Something must be done about this question 
of denominational division, and something is going to be 
done about it whether we will or no. Denominations have 
no choice in that matter. Their only choice is whether or 
not they will accept the inevitable wisely and try to relate 
themselves to it in a helpful manner or whether they will 
persist in trying to block the sure movements of God. 
Nothing is plainer in Christendom today than that the 
movement is under way, and that it will slowly but surely 
work mighty reformation in this matter of church divi- 
sion. Every year sees more being said upon the subject 
in religious and secular periodicals, in books and trea- 
tises, from pulpit and platform. The laymen down in 
the communities which suffer most from overchurched 
conditions are becoming more and more impatient with 
the loss which they and their communities are asked to 
bear simply in order to keep their little denominational 
churches alive. The thinking, energizing youth of today 
are setting their faces against denominational division to 
an extent and with an impulse that were never known 
before since first division came about. Something dif- 
ferent is coming. That is as sure as fate. The only 
question is what we, as individuals and as denominations, 
are going to do about it. 


NOTHER thing that is certain is that the outcome is 

as yet very uncertain. No one can tell just how soon 
it will arrive or what course the movement will have 
taken. We are in the most confused state, denomina- 
tionally, that the Church has ever known; and there is a 
tremendous amount of superficial and confused thinking 
on the subject. Formerly denominational lines were 
closely drawn and very rigid, and denominational loyal- 
ties were supreme and easily maintained. Now denomi- 
national lines have been practically effaced so far as dis- 
tinctive differences are concerned, and people pass from 
one church to the other readily. The spirit of sectarian 


dogmatism is dying out and denominational loyalties are 
hard to maintain. In fact they should not be maintained 
in the old-fashioned way, but only as loyalties to working 
organizations in order to prevent the actual disintegra- 
tion of Christian forces until something better can take 
the place of our present going concerns—the latter being 
a truth which some union enthusiasts do not seem to see is 
an imperative necessity if the Christian cause is not to 
suffer dreadfully in this day of transition. 


HIS brings us to the fact that the impending read- 

justment creates a most difficult problem, the most 
difficult by far with which the churches have ever had to 
deal—save only the one question of eliminating war from 
the world. Yet in spite of the fact that something or 
other is going to be done about it, and in spite of the fact 
that it is such an exceedingly difficult situation to solve, 
up to now there has been very little thoroughgoing and 
constructive discussion or even thinking on the subject. 
There has been a lot said and some things done; but in 
most part it has been patchy thinking and temporizing 
action, and as yet there has been no outstanding con- 
structive thought on the subject. No great statesman- 
ship ability has as yet appeared to point the Church to a 
way out of the present intolerable situation. There are 
those in every denomination, our own as well as others, 
who advise simply a hands-off policy and to let things 
drag along as they will. One of these, a leader in a sister 
denomination, in a conversation with the editor the other 
day insisted that it would necessarily be a game of the 
survival of the fittest, and that the thing to do was to 
wait in every little community until the churches all died 
off but one (which he took for granted would be the most 
fit) and then let it have the field. There are many 
reasons, some of them basic to the very spirit and nature 
of the gospel of Christ, why such a plan should be repug- 
nant to Christian thinking. Another proposed solution 
that is finding a much larger place in the minds of Chris- 
tian people today than many pastors and church leaders 
suspicion is to let the processes of disintegration con- 
tinue in these small communities until conditions are bad 
enough to drive the churches to some sort of merger or 
federation. Multitudes of fine Christian people vaguely 
hope for such a thing without hardly being conscious that 
it is their hope—but it would doubtless be yours, too, if 
you were living in their communities with their many 
little decadent churches. But this thought of waiting for 
slow paralysis and inertia to bring these fields to such a 
state of religious decadence that the people in their des- 
peration will be driven to some sort of experiment in 
union, ought also to be repugnant to Christian thinking. 
Any process of waiting for things to get worse in the 
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hope they will then of themselves get better vitiates the spirit of 
evangelism and assumes that the Church does not have grace enough 
to work out its destiny with directive intelligence. The central fact 
as touching this whole matter—the significance of which ought to 
take place as a central and compelling motivation in the thinking 
and attitude of every Christian and of every denomination today 
—is that there must be a better way than the present state of: 
division, and there must be, a better way to it than through thei 
processes of decadence and disintegration. To believe in God at 
all is to predicate those two facts—that there must be a better way 
than our present denominaticnal status with its deplorable and 
costly defects, and that there must be a better way to find that bet- 
ter thing than the one which the denominations are now pursuing. 


OW if there is any denomination in the world which ought to be 

exerting a clarifying impact upon the thinking and the strategy 
of the Church on this crucially important theme, it is the Christian 
denomination. It above every other denomination ought, as a de- 
nominaticn, to relate itself helpfully to the whole project of Chris- 
tian union. For this very thing it came into existence—that it 
might help promote the union of the followers of Jesus Christ, by 
thinking clearly and living deeply on the subject. For this it has 
professedly stood fon a century and a half. And now that other 
bodies and other churches in increasing numbers are consciously 
agitating the subject and groping towards this same objective, the 
Christian Church dare not draw back because of what it might 
mean to itself. Rather must it become more certain of its own 
mind and heart in this whole matter; rather must it clarify and 
unify its own thinking on this momentous project; and rather 
must it make plain the temporizing from the permanent, the pass- 
ing expedient from the ultimate cbjective. It will not hasten any 
Christian unity that is worth while for it to lose its own identity 
simply in order to make one less denomination in a denominational 
world, no more than it will hasten Christian union for any of our 
ministers cr leaders to become members of some other denomination 
than our own. The task is infinitely bigger than that and must 
be approached with far more comprehensive thinking than that. 
We must be able to make other denominations feel the evil and 
shame of disunity as we feel it, and do it with such a ringing 
challenge that they will have to listen—and do it in such a way 
that our own ministers and our own forces everywhere would be 
unwilling to lose our cwn identity save as we become united with 
other forces and other peoples who are athrill with this same 
mighty movement and make it their hope and their purpose as we 
make it ours. 

The only way in which the Christian denomination will suffer 
from talking Christian unity—and there is no way of keeping 
either its ministers or its laymen from thinking and talking upcn 
the question—is through a continuation of the confused and super- 
ficial thinking and the partial grasp which has characterized far 
too much of the history of our denomination on this subject. That 
is certain to mean slow disintegration. Impetucus and ill-advised 
agitation or action will only weaken our own forces without in the 
least benefiting Christian unity. But on the other hand, there is 
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no other one thing that would be such a cohesive force and such 
a thrilling challenge to dencminational enthusiasm and sacrifice as 
for our church to become an outstanding and clarion voice in actu- 
ally hastening the union of the followers of Jesus Christ. And 
it is curs to find and make clear that better way out of the present 
denominational muddle. 


An Encouraging Statement 


HEN it came to making up the report of the mission treas- 
W urer for the quadrennium, to be given at the Urbana Con- 

vention, there was a difference of opinion between the ac- 
countants who had audited the mission books, on the one hand, and 
the treasurer, Dr. Omer S. Thomas, and his highly efficient book- 
keeper, on the other hand. This difference had nothing whatever 
to do with the accounts as they were kept, ncr with the funds in 
the treasury, as the auditors testified to the highly efficient care and 
correctness with which all of the accounts have been kept. The 
difference of opinion arose only in the compiling of the reports and 
in the interpretation of these accounts in their relation tc each 
other, and the exact amount of indebtedness due from each of the 
various accounts toward the general indebtedness of the board, 
and did not in any way whatever affect the accounts as kept in the 
books or the funds in the treasury. 

Before the books and funds were turned over to the new 
treasurer, Rev. A. W. Sparks, the whole matter was gone over 
again with searching thoroughness. The auditors, after restudy- 
ing the entire matter in careful detail, found Dr. Thomas’ interpre- 
tation of the accounts to be correct, reversed their former ruling, 
and ordered the reports to be made out accordingly. 

This statement ccmes not only as a very gratifying experience 
to Dr. Thomas and the young woman, Miss Myrtle Rhoads, who 
for a number of years has efficiently cared for his books, but it 
should come also as a most encouraging fact to the entire denomi- 
nation. It is not cnly a testimony of the care and understanding 
with which the accounts and funds in the mission treasury are 
handled, but it also materially reduces the indebtedness of various 
accounts from the amounts due under the former ruling. This 
cught to be a great encouragement and incentive to greater giving. 
The indebtedness is still serious enough, indeed so sericus that it 
will require the most genercus response on the part of individuals 
as well as churches to keep the work from suffering, and immedi- 
ate response is gravely needed both for Franklinton and for Home 
Missions and Church Extension. But with every one bending his 
energies earnestly now with sacrificial intent and generosity, it 
will now be possible to reduce this indebtedness to the point where 
it will nct menace the work. 

The Herald is making this public statement for the auditors 
and the mission treasury in order that our entire brotherhood may 
catch the zest of its import and with new enthusiasm bend their 
energies to new advances all along the mission line, home and 
foreign. It ought to mean new hope and new zest and redoubled 
giving in every department. 


The Trend of Events 


The Lynching Record for 1926 


The Department of Records and Research of the Tuskegee In- 
stitute, which for years has kept a record of lynchings, informs 
us that there were twenty-nine persons lynched in 1926. This is 
a most disheartening record indeed, for it is thirteen more than— 
or almcst double—the number for 1925, the number for 1925 being 
the same as for 1924. But the record for 1926 is four less than 
for 1923, and twenty-eight less than for 1922. So Christian Ameri- 
cans can take heart in the feeling that we have only suffered a 
temporary backwash, and that America surely will yet overcome 
this terrible practice. 

Of the twenty-nine persons lynched, twenty-two were Negroes, 
six whites, and one Indian. Two of the persons lynched were 


women—an almost inconceivable crime for Americans! Only five, 
or less than seventeen percent of those put to death, were charged 
with rape or attempted rape—the one crime invariably cited by 
those who would try to excuse lynching. The offenses charged 
were: murder, eight; rape, two; attempted rape, three; killing 
officer cf the law, five; wounding officer of the law, two; attack- 
ing woman, one; insulting woman, one; frightening woman, one; 
burglary, one; charge not reported, five. Twenty of the persons 
lynched were taken from the hands of the law—eight from jail, 
and twelve from officers of the law outside of jails. 

Perhaps the mcst encouraging fact in the whole situation is 
that there were thirty-three instances in which officers of the 
law prevented lynchings. Four of these were in northern States, 
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twenty-nine in southern States. In twenty-seven of the cases, the 
prisoners were removed or the guards increased, or other precau- 
tions taken. But in six other instances, armed force was used to 
repel the would-be lynchers. In four instances during the year, 
persons charged with being connected with the lynching mobs were 
indicted. Of the thirty-four persons thus brought before the courts, 
nine were sentenced to the penitentiary—eight for terms ranging 
from four to twenty years, and one for life. When State authori- 
ties and other officers cf the law come to handle the situation in 
this vigorous manner, with armed forces to repel the mobs and 
with sure indictments and punishment for members of the mob, 
lynching will cease. 

Florida and Texas vie with each other for first place in this 
kind of shame—Florida having had eight lynchings to the seven 
in Texas; Mississippi had four, South Carolina, three; Arkansas, 
two; and Gecrgia, Kentucky, New Mexico, Tennessee, and Vir- 
ginia, one each. Ten States in all! Nearly a fourth of the States 
of this great Union guilty of this revolting disgrace upon the fair 
name of America! 


Life Insurance in Religious Work 


A Laymen’s Adviscry Committee of the Congregational Church 
has been studying the question of financial support for The Con- 
gregationalist, their denominational periodical. First the commit- 
tee recognizes the fact that their church “demands a great week- 
ly journal to unite our free and ever forward-looking fellowship, 
to keep us infcrmed regarding the news of our own and other 
bodies of churches, to inspire united service and support for our 
missionary and educational tasks, to interpret current events from 
the Christian viewpoint, to help our churches in all practical ways, 
and to minister to the higher life of the home and the ccmmunity.” 

And second these laymen face another fact and that is that sub- 
scriptions alone will never again support such a periodical. The 
high cost of present day printing makes that impossible. Religious 
periodicals simply must have some other sort of support. These 
Ccngregational laymen see that, and the committee advocates life 
insurance as a means of helping to provide such an endowment for 
their paper. It points out that people who cannot afford to give 
thousands outright can accomplish their purpose by taking out 
insurance for the benefit of the periodical. This suggesticn is to be 
highly commended to our own laymen. Many a person who is not 
financially able to give great sums for benevolence could, in addi- 
tion to their present giving, carry @ quite respectable sum of life 
insurance made payable to our church paper or tc some depart- 
ment of our church work. 


“Coddling the Defendant” 


As The Herald pointed out in its recent discussion of criminal 
jurisprudence, many lawyers, some of them of outstanding promi- 
rence, are rankling under the intolerable ineptitude and inefficiency 
of cur present system. Many of them are calling urgently for 
reform. And as each of them attacks some particular defect, their 
combined criticisms denote that the reform must be a very sweeping 
one in order to make our courts the most speedy and efficient in 
the administration of justice. The well known United States Dis- 
trict Attorney Emory R. Buckner has just printed an article in 
his office periodical under the title, “Coddling the Defendant,” in 
which he declares: 

We hear much of criminal commissions and various committees 
which meet and write reports pointing out certain defects in our 
administration of criminal law. There are certain absurdities 
which these committees do not seem to attack because, I assume, 
of traditional conservatism among members of the bar who fre- 
quently constitute the majority of these committees. 

The constitutional right against self-incrimination seems to be 
an archaic absurdity. It comes down from the date when torture was 
inflicted as a means cf making people give evidence against them- 
selves. If a man is driving a stclen automobile, I cannot imagine 
anyone who is a better candidate for a few questions than the 
driver and yet he has a right to refuse to answer any and all ques- 
tions on the ground that the answers may tend to incriminate him. 
... I have little patience with getting excited over the criminal law 
while such a stupid constitutional frustration against investigation 
is allowed to remain. 

A majority of the jury, or certainly eight or nine members of 
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the jury, ought to be sufficient to decide a criminal case. A single 
juror can block the enforcement of the criminal law either from 
considerations derived from the testimony or considerations which 
have nothing to do with the case. So long as society tolerates such 
a hazardous method of protecting itself it ought not to complain of 
the present reign of terror in which bandits hold us. 

In every criminal case the most experienced man in the room 
is the judge and the bench. Ordinarily he has tried many more 
cases than the prosecutor himself and, of course, is infinitely better 
equipped to size up the case than the members of the jury. Under 
the prevailing American system, the one man whose views on the 
case would be of greatest social value is padlocked and he is for- 
bidden to state his opinion upon any facts in detail or upon the 
case as a whole. . . . Organized society which deprives itself of 
the services of its most experienced representatives cannot complain 
of the present mess of the administration of criminal law. 


The editor has just received a letter from an able Ohio judge, 
who has also had experience as a prosecuting attorney, in which 
he declares his conviction that “the certainty of punishment would 
do more to prevent crime than severity of punishment.” He be- 
lieves that if people knew that the “commission of a crime meant 
certain and quick punishment, even though the punishment were 
not for any great length of time,” it would be a wenderful specific 
against crime. And then this judge puts his finger upon a serious 
obstacle in the way of quick and certain punishment when he speaks 
of the growing tendency of American juries to indulge in senti- 
mentality. He declares: “One of our greatest troubles at the 
present time is the ‘sympathy’ of the jury, which seems to have a 
greater weight in many cases than any other cne thing and often 
overrides the absolute knowledge of the jury that the accused is 


guilty.” 


What Shall Be Done With the Philippines? 


One of the perennial questions in American statesmanship is, 
“What shall be done with the Philippines?” There is perhaps in 
nearly every American breast an almost intinctive response that we 
should set them free and let them go. On first thought that seems 
to be the American thing to do. For Americans at heart are not 
imperialistic. We believe in freedom, and we believe in it for 
other pecples and other races as well as for ourselves. So the 
natural impulse in America is to grant the Philippines the freedom 
which certain political factions in the islands so clamorously seek. 


But on second and more thoughtful judgment a big question 
mark is raised across that natural impulse. Wholly apart from 
any selfish interests that any Americans may have in those islands, 
comes the question of cur responsibility to the natives themselves 
—the vast portion of whom are little more than children. The 
Hon. Carmi Thompson, who has just returned from a mission of 
investigation of conditions in the Philippines for the Gcvernment, 
points out conditions there which would militate heavily against 
self-rule: Eight main dialects are spoken, and the majority of each 
group are unable to communicate with anyone outside of their own 
district. There is a deadly and seemingly perpetual hatred existing 
between the Mcros and the Filipinos, one that would be almost cer- 
tain to lead to terrible civil war as soon as our protection were 
withdrawn. There is an almost utter lack of a press or any other 
means of general communication for the creation and direction 
of public opinion. And added to all this is a present economic 
depression in which business is at a very low ebb, and not much 
prospect of any decided improvement without the relief of foreign 
capital—which would not be made available under self-rule, or 
made available in such a way as almost inevitably to lead to com- 
plications with cther governments. 

In the face of such conditions, the benefit and glory of self- 
rule become largely sentimental and idealistic hokum. 

But one thing is sure: If America is to continue its mandate 
over the Philippines, every dictate of conscience and honor demands 
that it do so only with the most enlightened helpfulness possible, 
and with a steadily increasing measure of self-determination as 
rapidly as the pecple can be prepared for it. So benevolent and 
helpful should our control become that the islanders themselves 
would want to remain a part of this great commcnwealth rather 
than to attempt the doubtful experiment and sure perils of inde- 
pendence under the limitations and conditions of their islands. 





What Christian Unity Should Mean to the Christian Church 


BY REV. W. G. SARGENT, D. D. 


DOES THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH STAND FOR 
CHRISTIAN UNITY? 


HAT the principal reason for the 
Christian denomination is Christian 
union, as many assert, does not seem 

to be true. It probably never has been true 
in the history of the church. That its five 
Principles provide a foundation upon which 
a united structure can be builded is and has 
been the thought of most of those identified, 
at least in an outstanding way, with the 
movement. All followers of Christ are Chris- 
tians—that is the universal, and the only 
universal designation. All accept the lead- 
ership of Christ, whoever interprets his mes- 
sage. All believe in the Bible, though there 
are many ways of approach. All accept the 
good man and all reject the bad man— 
Christian character becomes a sine qua non 
with regard to membership. These are uni- 
versal elements in the Church of Christ. It 
would seem difficult, if not impossible, for 
anyone to be a Christian and not accept 
them. In two matters, however, one of them 
and perhaps both of them principles, the 
Christian Church contends for a position, in 
a way it shares with only one other de- 
nomination in the Christian world—liberty 
of interpretation of the Scriptures and self- 
government. It refuses to accept the over- 
lordship of anyone in the matter of con- 
Science or supervision of activity. It pur- 
ports to set the individual free. “For free- 
dom did Christ set you free.” 


With the Christian temper constituted as 
it is at present, these terms seem to be the 
only possible way to solve the problem of the 
restoration of the unity of the Church. Lib- 
erty is the most priceless possession of man, 
and these principles leave the individual free 
in Christ. Being the most priceless, free- 
dom is the most difficult condition to attain, 
and to conserve, where 
it has been reached in 


were scarcely distinguishable from the West- 
minster Confession of Faith. But in weak- 
ness and much striving the church has tried, 
throughout its history, to grant freedom of 
interpretation of the Scripture. It is just 
in these two particulars the Church is now 
meeting and has ever met its most serious 
impediments in the way of Christian Union. 


THE WORLD CALL FOR AN AROUSED 
CHRISTIAN CONSCIENCE 


The Church is aware now, as it has not 
been for centuries, of the imperative need 
of Christian Union. To say nothing of the 
vast waste of resources, both human and 
monetary, that the present divided condi- 
tion entails, the last half century, indeed the 
last twenty-five years have thrust a new 
factor into the situation that makes it abso- 
lutely obligatory that the Church should 
solve this question to save itself and guar- 
antee its perpetuity. Fifty years ago the 
influence of the ncn-Christian world was of 
little moment in the civilized world’s life. 
Japan, China, India, and the whole continent 
of Africa were practically sealed to the 
world. They in no way affected the Western 
nations, that is, the Christian peoples. But 
now there is not a phase of our existence 
that is not vitally influenced by their con- 
tact. And that impact is destined to in- 
crease with tremendous rapidity. 

Modern science, learning, inventive genius, 
and human daring are drawing us clcser to- 
gether every day. It is sheer death to think 


in terms of our own national life, as we will - 


probably soon discover in these United 
States of America. At any rate that is an 
unquestioned world condition. And these 
nations are not Christian. Nor are they 
going to be Christian in our way. The ccn- 
tinuance of the divided condition of the 


Church in non-Christian lands seems to have 
received its death-blow with the emergence 
of both intelligence and the new national- 
ism. “We do not want your fifty-seven va- 
rieties,” they are saying to us; and, with 
clearer discernment of the purposes of the 
gospel, they are emphasizing it. “We will 
not suffer it.” That is to say, the Chris- 
tianizing of the non-Christian nations cannot 
be successfully pursued by a divided Church. 
But they must be Christianized if the 
Church and the world, even our own West- 
ern world, is to be saved. The danger that 
threatens the Church now is the most ap- 
palling since the Middle Ages. 


Do we recognize that the missionary activ- 
ity of the Church comes nearer and nearer 
to a standstill until this question finds sclu- 
tion in the old world? 


WHo Is RESPONSIBLE? 


Continued work among the masses makes 
more certain the present attitude of the peo- 
ple toward denominationalism. People move 
with ease from one denomination tc another, 
today. The location of the church, the pro- 
gram that is being carried out, the person- 
ality of the minister and such like conditions 
have more to do with church membership 
than has the denomination. Of course there 
are always the few who will stand by be- 
cause of denominational loyalty; but they 
are greatly in the minority. The question 
arises, who is respcnsible for the perpetua- 
tion of the denominations? It would seem 
that the leaders, the denominational pro- 
moters, must assume the burden. 


The situation is a very difficult one. There 
can be no doubt of that; but at least we 
may expect from our leadership a deter- 
mined effort to further union by intensive 
effort—certainly not that impediments, im- 
agined and otherwise, 
should be thrown in 








the fullest measure. 
For of course the free- 
dom of the Son of God 
yet awaits the experi- 
ence of the individual. 
We have gone but a 
little way, at the best. 
And so it came about 
that many and strange 
have been the render- 
ings among our people, 
of the meaning of 
“private interpreta- 
tion the right and 
privilege of all”—re- 
ferring to the Bible. I 
have read over the 
names of some of the 
foremost of our leader- 
ship statements of the 
“belief of the Chris- 





HERE is one subject above all others which we should con- 

sider together and that is the subject of Christian Unity. 
Unity is one of the very first things, and the big things. 
the Church seriously grapples with this question her work in the 
world is doomed to remain relatively ineffective. 
ginning to understand that a distracted, divided, and broken 
world cannot be adequately ministered to by a Church which is 
itself broken and divided. But it is clear that the rents and tears 
of centuries cannot be mended in a day, or even in a generation. 
It is going to be a long business. 
unity the stiffer does the task appear. 
one of those who cannot be satisfied with any lesser hope than 
that of organic union. The New Testament ideal of the Body of 
Christ does not seem to me to be fulfilled by friendly understand- 
ings, or loose alliances, or carefully limited co-operations. I want 
to see the spirit of unity embodied in a visible organization: a 
Church of world-wide extent and containing within it an enor- 
mously rich variety of group life, but genuinely one Church. 
—Canon E. S. Woods. 


Men are be- 


And the higher your ideal of 
I must own that I am 


the way. 


THE Way OUT 

As a church we are 
confronted by this 
proposition: Will 
Christian union come 
about more speedily 
and surely by refus- 
ing to compromise, in 
any particular, the 
ideal we hold; or is 
the surest way out to 
be found by taking 
higher ground with 
others, as opportunity 
offers, with the hope 
and assurance in the 
very nature of the 
gospel of Christ that 
we will eventually 
reach the upland of a 
triumphant faith, 


Until 
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where men shall be brothers in reality and 
not in name alone? Putting it in another 
way, will Christian union come about more 
speedily by a small body of people holding 
to their course, measurably unnoted by the 
Christian world, or emerge at the imperative 
demand of need, spontaneously, from within 
the denominations themselves? 


There are two ways of answering that 
question: one is an appeal to intelligent ccm- 
prehension of the nature of the problem; 
the other is to read history. All human 
progress has been accomplished a step at a 
time. This is as true of Christian Union as 
elsewhere in history. We need to be re- 
minded, again, that the greatest achieve- 
ment in the modern Church, in the way of 
Christian Union—the unicn of the Method- 
ist, the Presbyterian, and the Congrega- 
tional churches in Canada—was made possi- 
ble by eighteen separate and distinct unions. 
Of course there, are dissenters in Canada. 
That stamps the movement as worth while. 

It is true the theology of the United 
Church cannot be said to be liberal. That 
shows the greatness and the generosity of 
the men who surrendered the lesser for the 
greater, and who were willing to wait Gcd’s 
own good leading for the vindication of 
truth’s expression. But while we are dis- 
cussing the question here in our country and 
making reports to conventions, and sending 
delegations, they have accomplished the 
thing we say we are praying for—and have 
forged ahead intc leadership in this, one of 
the most impelling questions of our time. 


WHAT WE HAVE DONE 


In a spasmodic way we have endeavored 
to keep this question to the front, during 
our recent demoninational history. We 
must continue to make approach to all de- 
nominaticns that will give us a hearing. We 
have instructed, by one of the most en- 
thusiastic votes of the recent convention, our 
Commission on Christian Unity to continue 
negotiations with the Congregational 
Church, looking toward organic union, work- 
ing on a plan adopted by a joint committee 
of the two churches. There seems to be no 
Christian reason why the two churches 
should not merge. If they do, then we will 
have a force greatly augmented, working to 
the end of a United Church, and will wipe 
off from our pages of history the blot made 
by the maintenance of small churches in the 
same community, kept alive only by home 
missionary aid. We will not Icse the ideal, 
but will make it more immediately possible, 
the while the educational agencies, the home 
missionary enterprises, and the foreign mis- 
sionary programs are enlarged and devel- 
oped by the greater body, with united effort. 


We cannot afford to surrender the high 
cause of the Kingdom of Gcd to personal 
feeling or desire, or to individual prejudice 
or profit, if any be disposed to do so. The 
world call is too unmistakable; the world 
menace is too near at hand. Back of the 
present disposition of the church universal 
are two of the deadliest foes to Christianity, 





foes that are ever gnawing at her heels— 
perjudice and fear. We cannot hope for cer- 
tain progress until we are willing to meet 
these enemies. 

Our denominational fathers possessed the 
courage, in the time of the Church’s need, to 
reject the confinement of limitations that 
narrowed the soul and militated against the 
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progress of the Church. Now that condi- 
tions have changed, should the opportunity 
offer, will we be worthy sons of daring fa- 
thers, who saw the sacrifice ahead and ac- 
cepted it? That is really the moral ques- 
tion facing the Christian denomination at 
the present time. 


Providence, R. I. 








£ 


Christ.—Paul. 





For as the body is one and both many members, and all the 
members of the body, being many, are yet one body, so also is 








The Value of Our Membership inthe Federal Council 


BY REV. W. W. STALEY, D. D. 


EMBERSHIP in a bedy links that 
body to the whole. The Federal 
Council is composed of twenty-eight 
Protestant denominations, so that member- 
ship in it makes our denomination a part of 
that greatest Protestant bedy. The value 
of our membership in this great body may 
be expressed in a very few simple words. 
The first is Contact. Human contact 
makes society. Commercial contact makes 
business. Musical contact makes musicians. 
Mechanical contact makes mechanics. Or- 
ganized contact makes organizations. Spir- 
itual contact makes spiritual character. No 
man lives to himself, and no organizaticn 
can live to itself. The Federal Council em- 
bodies the cumulative experience, wisdom, 
and vision of all Protestantism. It is a great 
ecclesiastical school representing every 
branch of Christian teaching. Membership 
in this schcol puts the denomination in close 
contact with all that the Church has at- 
tained during the Christian era. This con- 
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A PRAYER FOR CHRISTIAN UNITY 
O MASTER of the Galilean Way, 


Forgive us for the vows we fail to keep: 
Forgive us that we so neglect thy sheep, 
So idly waste this shining harvest day! 
Forgive us for the stumblingblocks we lay 
Along the paths by which men seek thee! 
Sweep 
From our small minds the strife that holds 
thee cheap! 
Break thou the bread of life with us, we pray! 


What matter if we cannot understand 
The mystery of Love that is Divine, 
Nor pierce the veil! Dear Lord, our faith 
increase 


To know that, since our hands may reach thy 
hand, 

Our lives are made all-powerful, through 
thine, 


To heal a wounded world and bring it peace! 


—Molly Anderson Haley. 
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tact has so much value that nothing but 
membership in the Council can make it avail- 
able to our church. 

The second is Reaction. Resistence or re- 
sponse follows contact, and the contact of a 








Christian denomination with the Federal 
Council could hardly resist its Christian at- 
titudes and aspirations. The combined wis- 
dom and faith of the Church are so Christ- 
like that no denomination in fellowship with 
its spirit could react in the form of resist- 
ance. The reaction must create in the in- 
dividual denomination a yearning for some- 
thing higher than sectarian ambitions. It 
reveals a new view between a church and 
the Church. It discovers to men that the 
Church is larger than any denomination. 
This was a much needed lesson. The unity 
of the Church is seen in a new light, and the 
big tasks of the Church loom up like moun- 
tains to be climbed or tunneled. It discov- 
ers a new fact, that the denominations are 
closer together than they knew, and that co- 
operation in the solution cf world-problems 
is a necessity in this complex age of mate- 
rial progress. 

The third is Opportunity. To exhibit loy- 
alty to the denomination and the Kingdom. 
Association with other denominations, in a 
Christian way, removes prejudices and lib- 
eralizes theclogical and sectional views and 
relations. Ignorance is at the bottom of 
much of the prejudice and illiberality that 
make denominational competition a hin- 
drance to the spread of the gospel and the 
conversion of the world. 

To make known to cthers, in a Christian 
way, the Principles of the Christian Church, 
and thus win their confidence and good will. 
This secures Christian rating and gives co- 
operative value to the denomination. The 
denominations could never know one another 
if they never came together in conference, 
prayer, and co-operative effort. Each unit 
contributes and receives, and thereby grows 
larger and more useful. 

The fourth is Co-operation. To become a 
real factor in the Council’s investigations, 
surveys, plans, and undertakings of a world- 
character. Temperance, marriage, educa- 
tion, missions, the Sabbath, motion pictures, 
international and race relations, and all pub- 
lic instituticns and agencies that help to de- 
termine the conduct and character of Amer- 
ican citizens. Membership in the Council 
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makes our church a co-operating factor in 
all the great questions that concern the 
Home, the Church, the School, and the State, 
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in a way that could not be realized outside 
of such membership. 
Suffolk, Virginia. 


Federal Council Results 


BY REV. MARTYN SUMMERBELL, D. D. 


HE Federal Council of the Churches 
T cf Christ in America came into being 

because of the consciousness in the 
minds of many Christian leaders in the vari- 
ous denominations that more could be ac- 
complished for the Lord’s Kingdom if these 
denominations were to jcin their forces in 
some great common causes. As the years 
have passed what was at first a glowing 
dream has become an accomplished fact. 


One of the earlier moves of the Council 
was in the directicn of Sabbath observance. 
When the Great White Fleet, which Presi- 
dent Roosevelt sent around the werld as a 
premonitory gesture to a certain European 
power, cast anchor in the harbor of the 
Golden Gate, where it was to lie for several 
days to recoal and lay in supplies, a move- 
ment was set on foot tc make the Sunday a 
gala day of rejoicing. All the region round 
about was planning to run excursion trains 
for the people to visit the fleet. These 
trains were likely to pour thousands of vis- 
itors into the city in addition tc the thou- 
sands already there, who had it in mind to 
inspect the fleet on the Sabbath Day. To 
people of intelligence a Sunday so misused 
would be a Sunday desecrated. But how 
could such a calamity be prevented? Were 
the religious people of the city to make pro- 
test, their voice would be but a murmur, 
and of no avail against the desire of the 
multitude. Were any one denomination to 
utter warning against misuse of the Holy 
Day, for the simple reason that any one de- 
nomination alone represented but a minor 
fraction of Christian influence, its message 
would be received with polite attention, but 
the visitation would go on all the same. 


But the officers of the Federal Council, 
then representing thirty Protestant denomi- 
nations—some have since consolidated, so 
we now have twenty-eight—wired their pro- 
test to the Secretary of the Navy, and he 
wired the Admiral in command cf the fleet, 
and in consequence on that special Sunday, 
though multitudes of boats of all classes 
were swarming in the bay, the vessels of 
the fleet were incommunicado to visitors. 
The next day however visitors were wel- 
comed, but that Sunday was observed on 
the fleet as a day of rest and worship. 


In the pericd of the Great War far-sight- 
ed men recognized the needs of the soldiers 
in the training camps and in the forces that 
were in operation on the sea and on the bat- 
tle front, and who, whether of the army or 
navy were in need of religious help and 
counsel. Fer such need the number of the 
chaplains in both army and navy was inade- 
quate. The then Secretary of War did not 


realize the situation, and who was compe- 


tent to awaken his interest? Once more it 
was no task for any small group, even 
though they might be influential individual- 
ly. But the Federal Council through its of- 
ficers was able to speak for a united church, 
and through its efforts the number of chap- 
lains was increased, and they were given a 
rating more in accordance with their posi- 
tions than any of the chaplains had hitherto 
enjoyed. 

Then there was the field of evangelism. 
It had been a very open field. Almost any- 
body could evangelize. Some very noble men 
engaged in that work, such men as Lynam 
Beecher, Dr. Finney of Oberlin, Mr. Mcody 
of Chicago, and Billy Sunday from almost 
anywhere. But there were others, some good, 
some bad, and some merely indifferent. Some 
of the bad were very bad, men of unsavory 
repute, and stumblingblocks in the way of 
the gospel which they were trying to pro- 
claim. “To the better class of evangelists 
we must render great credit for their noble 
work, for it was worthy and vastly profita- 
ble to the Kingdom. And yet while it was 
worthy, it was occasional and in many in- 
stances ephemeral. The evangelistic meet- 
ing frequently roused the public to undue 
heights of emotion, and sometimes left them 
to drop out cf religious work which was not 
up to the high pressure of the revival. It 
fell to the lot of the Federal Council to show 
the better way. The Council set up its 
Commission of Evangelism. That Commis- 
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sion has been the mother of similar boards 
or commissions in the several denomina- 
tions. The Commission itself has traveled 
all over the country giving instruction and 
inspiration, and as a result we have an 
awakening religiously, with a vastly in- 
creased sense of responsibility in the indi- 
vidual membership. The laity are having 
a share in extending the gospel message 
and they are coming to a more eager and 
joyful life in the gospel. 

Other lines of activity in all the church- 
es, growing out cf the work of the Federal 
Council, might be mentioned, but for the 
present it will suffice to speak of the better 
sense of Christian fellowship which the Fed- 
eral Council has promoted. In the past our 
Protestant people were sadly divided. Often 
they were suspicious of each other, and 
sometimes pulpits and pecple of differing 
communions engaged in contention and 
strife with each other. But in the fellow- 
ship of the Federal Council the leaders of 
the several denominations have labored to- 
gether and learned to trust and love each 
other. And they have found by co-cpera- 
tion in certain great tasks they can do bet- 
ter for the Lord and for themselves, than 
if each were to keep on traveling his lone- 
some way. And that spirit of brctherly fel- 
lowship is spreading abroad through the 
denominations, and as it manifests itself 
more and more between the leaders, and 
among the people of the various churches, 
there will be more joy in Christian labor 
and a greater respect for the church among 
those who are without as they perceive how 
these Christians love one another. And 
that growing spirit of Christian love justi- 
fies the existence cf the Federal Council, 
and establishes its claim for our continued 
and substantial support. 

Lakemont, New York. 


Our Financial Obligation to the Federal Council 


BY REV. J. F. BURNETT, D. D. 


HE Commission on Christian Unity of 
the Christian Church, has undertaken 
to emphasize the need, and the bless- 

ing, of cc-operation, co-operation not only 
among the ministers and churches of the 
General Convention, but also extending be- 
yond our own borders—and especially at 
this time, in recognizing the claims of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America, and our relationship to it. 

The Federal Council, like all living things, 
has outgrown its original organization. It 
has enlarged its field of operation, and ex- 
tended its service far beyond what was in- 
dicated in the original organization. The 
spirit and the purpose remain, but the meth- 
ods have changed. The organization in- 
cludes not only the general offices, but com- 
missions on almost every phase of interde- 
neminational, international, and interracial 
subjects and situations now claiming the at- 
tention of the Christian world. Through 
these commissions the Council touches and 


interrelates and co-ordinates all other or- 
ganizations of like character and purpose, 
so that the Council becomes the center cf a 
far-reaching circle of devoted and efficient 
servants in the Kingdom of God. 

The Christian Church is one of the twen- 
ty-nine co-operating bodies constituting the 
organization, and has representatives on 
most of the commissicns; and those attend- 
ing the sessions of the Council take high 
rank in its program of service. 

There is one very important feature of 
co-operation yet to be developed in the 
churches of the Christians, and that is co- 
operating in giving. The work the Council 
is doing requires large sums of money, all 
of which is supposed to come from the co- 
operating churches. The Christian Church 
is among the smaller bodies, and is asked 
to contribute a very small amount of the 
necessary outlay. This it has been able to 
do, but not through the co-operation of the 

(Continued on page twelve) 
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At Prayer Time 


Let not kindness and truth forsake thee. 
—Proverb 3:3. 

o 

There are two ways, commonly speaking, 
wherein we are measured and whereby we 
ordinarily form our estimates of others. One 
is our usual social attitude, or social ‘dis- 
position; the other, the standard by which 
our convictions form and operate. 

These largely determine our social ex- 
perience. There are some social attitudes 
and personal standards which make for 
strong and wholesome association. Others 
work against any worth-while fellowship. 

The spirit of kindness is important in the 
matter of one’s usual disposition; the spirit 
of truth, in the field of one’s ideals. With 
these, friendship becomes relatively easy; 
in fact, we cannot think of anyone, possess- 
ing these qualities lacking good friends. 
Friendships will continue strong and con- 
structive as long as these characteristics are 
in play. If they are only meagerly found 
in the individual’s make-up and in his social 
relationships, social bonds will be less vital 
and enduring. If kindness and truth are 
overtly violated, especially if done frequent- 
ly, friendships become less likely or im- 
possible. 

Two great fields of experience are before 
us here, and both are strangely interfused. 
One of these may be presented by our oft 
used word, fellowship. Each one of us has 
a social world—a world of folks—and some- 
times this is variously populated. We simply 
do not live by ourselves—it isn’t considered 
normal to do so; we would largely lose in 
personal worth if we would try it. The 
other field of experience has to do with 
principles. We live by these, too. A person 
without principles has no social standing at 
all in ordinary society. The person with 
principles, if well balanced, is one whom 
others will seek out for the fellowship ex- 
periences just spoken of. 

These two worlds are interfused because 
in the best lives they exist together. One is 
the objective self, largely; the other, tne 
subjective self. 

o 
“Let not kindness and faithfulness leave 
thee— 

Blind them on thy neck— 

So wilt thou find favor and good repute 

With God and man.” 

0 

Observe also that kindness and truth can 
only be strong when they exist together. 

Kindness has a number of implications. 
The word has been used to express; reactions 
all the way from ordinary courtesy to ex- 
treme pity. It is possible that in this pas- 
sage in Proverbs the meaning is merely a 
“friendly good feeling;” added to it, of 
course, would be consistent conduct. 

But such a trait could be so vague and 
uninteresting that it would not suggest any 
strength of character. A weak spirit could 
not quite be the kind spirit, simply because 
there would not be any positive fiber making 


for firmness—or for harshness, if harshness 
would be demanded. 

On the other hand, truth could seem to be 
so austere, so feelingless and unconcerned, 
that it would have little appeal as a virtue. 
One’s life could be so set upon certain prin- 
ciples that a number of finer experiences 
would be missed. In such an instance, the 
very thought of principles fails to stimulate 
our admiration. 

Put them hand in hand—kindness and 
truth! Let one strengthen the other; then 
both are strong, and the character they form 
must be of the best. 

Or, consider the returns they bring in 
terms of experience. “With what measure 
ye mete, it shall be measured unto you.” 
Honor, community respect, neighborly confi- 
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Let me remember, as I go my way, 
How much it meant to me to meet a 
friend 
Who walked and talked 
yesterday; 
Let me be like him to the journey’s 
end. 


with me but 


Let me remember once my head was 
bowed, 
My difficulties seemed to weigh me 
down; ° 
And then I found a comrade in the 
crowd, 
And we went laughing, jesting, into 
town. 


Time was that grief sat silent in the 
room, 
The home I loved was desolate and 
bare; 
Then came a ray of comfort through 
the gloom, 
A friend who understood was stand- 
ing there, 


No kindly word, once spoken, can be 
lost, 
No kindly deed is ever done in vain; 
Nor can we measure when our paths are 
crossed 
How much from us our fellow-man 
must gain. 


I would somehow my influence could be 

So fraught with help and comfort and 
delight, 

As that of friends who have encouraged 


me 
And sent me brave and smiling to the 
fight. 


—Edgar A. Guest. 
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thus available. 
And they cannot be had in any other way. 


o 

The story is told by some one of a certain 
man who became so absorbed in his business 
that his better nature was forgotten. 
Numerous cares and enlarging desires for 
greater gain supplanted his consideration 
for others. With the losing of his social 
interest, business decreased. This annoyed 
him, made him less sociable, indeed less in- 
terested in friends. Naturally this would 
continue to reduce business; trade became so 
dull that it became a mere standstill, then 
a losing affair. The man began to break 
physically; he early concluded that life was 
soon to end,—the end, how different from 
the earlier dreams! 

In that emergency, he bethought himself’; 
finally decided to change his plans. He 
sought fellowship with his neighbors. Busi- 
ness began to pick up. He greeted friends 


dence, and all such spiritual goods become 
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and customers with manifest respect. Busi- 
ness grew the more. Still the man felt that 
death could be expected almost daily; and 
when he came and went to his work, he 
appeared thoughtful and observant of others 
whom he met with in the way. 

People wondered what was the change. 
Here was a man whose finer nature had be- 
come active again. Old friendships were 
renewed; new ones were formed. The man’s 
health improved before he noticed it. Then 
he became aware of a new vigor of body and 
mind, business was going nicely again, and 
life had a strong prospect. 

Thinking over his experience, the man be- 
came aware that the real trouble was with 
himself; he had forgotten matters of kind- 
ness and neighborliness. In his getting 
ready to pass into the next life, he natural- 
ly began to restore these little considerate 
attentions. In doing this, difficulties cleared 
away, and the whole aspect of the man’s 
experience and outlook changed. 

o 
And who shall walk a mile with me 
Along life‘s weary way? 
A friend whose heart has eyes to see 
The stars shine out o’er the darkening lea, 


And the quiet rest at the close of day, 

A friend who knows, and dares to say, 
The brave, sweet words, that cheer the way 
Where he walks a mile with me. 


With such a comrade, such a friend, 

I fain would walk to journey’s end, 

Through summer sunshine, winter rain, 

And then? Farewell, we shall meet again. 
—Henry van Dyke. 
o 

Kindness represents that which helps to 
make us socially congenial; truth repre- 
sents that which gives us social worth. 

Put these estimates, in a way that will 
interpret the consideration given the virtues 
in the long ago. By mercy and truth, in- 
iquity could be atoned for, (Prov. 16:6). 
Kindness and knowledge of God were more 
important than sacrifices and burnt offer- 
ings, (Hosea 6:6). And earlier ideas as- 
cribed to God lovingkindness and truth: The 
story of God’s revealing himself to Moses 
was told in the words, “Jehovah, Jehovah, a 
God merciful and gracious, slow to anger 
and abundant in lovingkindness and truth,” 
(Ex. 34:6). 

There is a vast importance to a religion 
that holds such qualities before us. 

There is a vast service rendered when men 
and women put these ideals vitally into life. 


io) 
There are many kinds of love, as many kinds 
of light; 
And every kind of love makes a glory in 
the night. 
There is a love that stirs the heart, and love 
that gives it rest; 
But the love that leads life upward, is the 
noblest and the best. 
; —Selected. 


o 

Pour upon us, O Lord, the. spirit of 
brotherly kindness and peace; so that, 
sprinkled with the dew of thy benediction, 
we may be made glad by thy glory and 
grace; through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen.—A Chain of Prayers Across the 
Ages. 

ERNEST D. GILBERT. 
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Chnist’s Unanswered Prayer 


A Sermon 
BY REV. JOHN M. WILLIAMS 


Neither for these only, do I pray, but for 
them also that believe on me through their 
word.—John 17: 20. 


UNANSWERED 


HY did Jesus thus pray for the one- 
W ness of his followers? What in his 

mind made this thought pertinent to 
his greatest prayer? It is a matter for 
most earnest investigation. Perhaps there 
is a memory of dissensions amorg the dis- 
ciples on the questicn of greatness, or of 
the request by the mother of Zebedee’s sons; 
either in itself was a hint of multiple dis- 
sensions in the future. Perhaps in the dis- 
affection of Judas, he sensed a threat of 
sinister import. Perhaps with the eye of 
omniscience he looked down the dim vista 
of years and beheld with prophetic vision the 
sorry spectacle of later days even unto the 
present. Men with a professed zeal for 
righteousness parting company in hot wrath 
with those none the less zealous, their fel- 
low-laborers for years. Preachers using the 
pulpits of Christianity as the battle ground 
of sectarian warfare. Rivers of ink and seas 
of blood used to pen the record of bitter 
strife between religious parties each equal- 
ly zealous as defenders of the faith. Chris- 
tians of one faith and order not hesitating 
to anathematize those of another faith and 
order because the inflection of a Hebrew or 
Greek syllable should be thought cf such 
importance as determining even a minor 
point of doctrine that men for conscience 
sake would “write for religion, wrangle for 
it, fight for it, die for it—in short, do any- 
thing but live for it.” 

All this is present day proof pcsitive that 
the prayer of Jesus awaits its answer. At 
the same time any who venture to speak 
for the furtherance of Christian Unity must 
qualify their every pronouncement. 

Five questions and their answers may 
serve to clarify this prayer in our minds. To 
whom did Jesus pray, To God, the Father. 
For whom? Those whom Ged had given 
him and to whom he had given God’s word, 
and all those who should believe on him 
through their word. Why? That the world 
might believe God had sent him. When did 
he pray? In that hour which was the eve 
of his agony and death. 

There is today a new emphasis upcn the 
thought growing out of a conviction that the 
longed-for reality has not as yet material- 
ized. The desire of Christ for fellowship 
and unity is assuming new proportions in 
many minds. There is much that is still 
nebulous; much that needs definition in or- 
der to a proper emphasis. But it is not too 
much to hope for our own day. 

The present issue is threefold. In this 





Notre: A sermon preached at the Metropolitan 
Christian Convention at Binghamton, New York. 


Twentieth Century we have the accumu- 
lated facts, with the increase of knowledge 
which more than 1900 years would bring. 
The issue may be no more one of this gen- 
eration than of another, save in that it has 
been so long deferred. But it is certain 
that cur position is more advantageous by 
far. However these are scarcely days for 
dogmatic statements; rather days for medi- 
tation and for quiet walking in the light 
we have. The jnevitable fruitage of cause 
and effect affords us abundant food for 
thought. The threefold issue is: 

1. Increasing schism. 

2. Unbelief, verging upon indifference. 

3. Christianity appalled and hesitant. 


INCREASING SCHISM 


1. The increasing schism of the centuries 
serves first to define the issue. It is quite 
generally admitted that the present divisive- 
ness is the direct antithesis of that for which 
the Master prayed. Moreover, judged by the 
best interpretations we have of the Scrip- 
tures, there is not a single Biblical reason 
for the present state of affairs. We are 
therefore made painfully aware that we 
have most surely departed from the faith 
and order of the true Church while we have 
been exceedingly zealous for the faith of the 
fathers. 

The Acts of the Apostles, together with 
the Epistles, narrate the growth of the 
young Church. The apostolic ccndition was 
one Church, though many places of wor- 
ship. The followers of Christ increased in 
a city or district, the places of worship in- 
creased also to accommodate new communi- 
cants—but all were members of the same 
church. However many new adherents there 
were, all were Christians; and every new 
hcuse of worship was ever a Christian 
church. Such was the growth of the apos- 
tolic Christian Church. The final division 
of Christianity and the increased schism 
thereof are matters of subsequent church 
history. 

We have fallen prey to two destructive 
forces and are heir to all their attendant 
evils. Both are yet with us. Sectarianism 
and denominationalism have each slain their 
thousands and tens of thousands. Sectari- 
anism with its bigotries and bitterness is 
well matched by dencminationalism with its 
selfishness and jealousy. The strifes of one 
are approximated by the rivalries of the oth- 
er. Never-ending enmity is the mark of 
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the first, unceasing competition that cf the 
second. One concerns itself with beliefs, the 
other with practices. There is much to en- 
courage us in believing that the menace of 
these agencies may be on the verge of wan- 
ing to ultimate obliteration, and there are 
meritorious endeavors to rid ourselves of 
their resulting evils. As yet we are bur- 
dened and beset since these continue to 
bring forth, even if not as riumerously as in 
other days. Nevertheless each new division 


‘ is an addition to the already enormous total. 


The reascn for denominations is largely 
of the past, a matter of tradition rather 
than of vital reality. There is abundant 
evidence that the structure is tottering slow- 
ly but surely to final collapse, though the 
latest efforts at perpetuation are gigantic 
in proportion to any earlier undertakings. 
The names by which denominations have 
been known now mean but little. The dif- 
ferences in dcctrine within any given church 
are greater than the differences between 
that church and sister churches. The line of 
cleavage is drawn internally rather than 
externally. Meanwhile the threat of sec- 
tarianism persists, sinister and ominous, 
finding prolific soil in the talis of shifting 
denominational emphasis. Pseudo, self-styled 
leaders of religious thought, in reality no 
more than firebrands of religious bolshe- 
vism, do not hesitate to declare their pur- 
pose of splitting asunder existing bodies. 
The slogan of zealots of today, “Reform the 
Reformation,” is but the war cry uplifted 
for a new, a modern schism. 


UNBELIEF 

2. Unbelief, world wide, verging upon in- 
difference, is the issue which Jesus clearly 
forsaw should those for whcm he prayed 
prefer division to unity. An unbelieving 
world, hell bound, rushing on to inevitable 
and everlasting perdition, refuses to be con- 
vinced while Christianity itself remains un- 
convinced. A_ world of men approaching 
eternity with a “don’t care” attitude. What 
is the source of that indifference? What the 
fruitful soil in which it thrives? Sinners 
will remain unconvicted of sin just so long 
as saints are unconvinced of righteousness, 
and the whole bunch will go into judgment 
together. This state of affairs should give 
the thoughtful serious concern, especially 
those who pride themselves on being thor- 
cughly orthodox and evangelical. 


The problem may be a simple one in math- 
ematics but the solution is staggering. In 
every generation since the dawn of the 
Christian era there have been thousands of 
thousands who have gone out of the world 
without the light of Christ’s gospel, nct 
alone of those unreached but likewise of 
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Neither for these only do I pray, but for them also that believe 
on me through their word; that they may all be one; even as thou, 
Father, art in me, and I in thee, that they also may be in us: that 
the world may believe that thou didst send me.—Jesus. 
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those reached yet unsaved. Add the multi- 
tudes of one generation unto those of all 
others and you have an innumerable host. 
The conviction persists, it will not down, 
that the fault is ours to a greater degree 
than we care to admit. We have failed thus 
far completely to convince curselves that 
God has allowed us to remain in such a va- 
riety of denominations for the sake of the 
unsaved—just in order that every man may 
have a brand of theology which should ap- 
peal to his own thought. Our argument to 
that effect betrays startling elements of 
weakness in view of the facts. Ncr can we 
line that argument with Christ’s unmistak- 
able hypothesis. Some one has erred in 
logic; and we may be sure the fallacy is 
not his who came “to seek and to save that 
which was lost.” 

Dr. Henry van Dyke has recently written, 
“The inconsistency of believers is the citadel 
of unbelief.” I am persuaded there is a 
heresy more pernicious, none the less damn- 
ing, than that profession without possessicn 
which leads to practical infidelity and incon- 
sistency. That is the heresy of professing 
and possessing, yet to no true purpose. This, 
Christ recognizes as the roct of unbelief in 
the world. It is another form of the elder 
brother spirit and has probably kept as 
many from embracing Christianity as have 
been persuaded by the prodigal’s example. 

A world of unbelievers find it easier to 
make allowances for infrequent failures 
from grace than it does to reconcile the 
continual lack cf love amongst professed 
followers of Christ, particularly that which 
so oft appears between those of slightly 
differing faiths and polities. 

Judas; who will ever present a problem 
to Bible students by reason of his defec- 
tion, has taken few with him in his fall to 
perdition. Demas, who loved this present 
world, has taken scme with him into world- 
liness. But granting all these to Judas and 
Demas, we have not approximated those be- 
trayed into hell by the nominally religious, 
who professing to love Christ have not loved 
those who are his. 

The evangelical appeal is to consider the 
value of the soul. That it is of infinitely 
more value than the world and worthy of 
salvation is the orthodox appraisal. ~ Yet 
truth to say, preachers pleading with tears 
for men to save their souls have been will- 
ing to barter immortal souls for a mess of 
denominational pottage—which is after all 
an infinitesimal part of the world, be the 
denomination great or small. The practice 
strangely belies the pathos. No man can 
consistently plead the value of souls when 
he argues for the perpetuation of our di- 
visiveness. I am not amazed so much that 
men become indifferent to religious appeal 
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church.—John R. Mott. 





An unevangelized world is the price we pay for a divided 
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when I consider that our churches are so in- 
different as to soul values. 
CHRISTIANITY APPALLED 

8. Christianity is itself appalled and 
hesitant at the situation. There is an in- 
definiteness in its appeal for men to 
come and be saved. It lacks its wonted note 
of clear conviction and expectancy. The 
black and white which once denoted sin has 
faded to a dull and dingy gray. Werse 
than that is the dread uncertainty of all our 
thought. Isaiah speaks for the Lord, “My 
word shall go out from me and shall not re- 
turn unto me void, but shall accomplish that 
whereunto I have sent it.” Jesus said, 
“That the world may believe that thou hast 
sent me.” Christianity speaks today, “We 
may expect to meet with the salvation cf 
these souls in eternity.” I may be accused 
of dogmatism, but nowhere does God’s Word 
so speak. Jesus gave his word unto men 
and expected the fruitage in this world. We 
need not seek far for the cause of our un- 
certainty. 

It is well known that those twin evils hav- 
ing produced divisicns, have wrought weak- 
ness and impoverishment in the whole 
Church body. Numerically, financially, and 
spiritually the effect is everywhere recog- 
nized as disintegrating. All over this land 
churches are being compelled to close their 
doors for lack of proper support. It is not 
because there is no money, not because pec- 
ple do not feel the need of Christ in the 
heart, that the rural church—and the city 
church as_ well—faces decline. ‘“Over- 
churched,” “too many churches in the coun- 
try,” is the terse way of stating a condition 
which the average man and woman is com- 
ing to hold as a conviction. Not tco much 
Church, but too many churches—a growing 
idea that so many churches are no longer 
needed, if indeed there ever was such need. 
This is the impression of many who have 
visicns of a day when this shall not be—for 
Christ’s prayer shall be answered. 

The answer is long delayed. The Master’s 
ideal is as yet unrealized. The heart grows 
visions of a day when this shall not be—for 
in the earth. 

How SHALL IT BE ANSWERED? 

We must give attention to the conditicns 
which make possible the answer to any 
prayer. We may reassure ourselves that 
Jesus desires fellowship and unity with and 
among his own as earnestly as ever he did. 
It remains for us to analyze and synthe- 
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Differences of opinion in theology among us is such that these 
would be no greater in a unified church than they are now in every 
one of our denominations.—P. Marion Simms. 














size our desire for this same fellowship and 
unity. 

There is one possible answer suggested by 
cne group of ecclesiastical leaders. We are 
told that the only way to save the world is 
by continuation of present programs. Any- 
one who touches upon or belittles this em- 
phasis has ruthlessly put his hands upon a 
most holy ark. Many and fanciful are the 
interpretations given the text, “that they 
all may be one,” often showing remarkable 
ingenuity but failing tc convince. Every one 
knows that sectarianism has long been under 
indictment, denominationalism has already 
failed in many a crisis; so there is consid- 
erable skepticism about putting to sea again 
in the same leaky old craft. 

The collapse of the Interchurch World 
movement gave us some new turns to our 
thought of the problem. No dcubt that one 
event more than any other has given us the 
greatest fund of material and information 
from which to make our deductions and on 
which to base our conclusions. The move- 
ment was evidently conceived in a sincere 
desire tc better a situation bad enough to 
say the least. This can well be said for the 
courage and devotion of those men who 
dared to believe and to labor for the accom- 
plishment of a great ideal. Never before 
was any organized religious activity en- 
tered upon with such enthusiasm and sup- 
ported with such unflagging endeavor; nor 
yet met with such scathing criticism and 
assailed with such bitter anathema. Tc 
many at this day, it appears to have been 
quite ill-advised, ill-timed, misguided; cer- 
tainly it was ill-fated. Designed to merge 
the divided forces of the Church, it perished 
of its own sheer weight on the very rock 
it sought to avoid—denominationalism— 
where had been hatched and incubated the 
many churches that had omened its destruc- 
tion. But up from the wreckage has been 
cast much on which we may ruminate to our 
eternal profit. 


We are bidden by ancther group to await 
the outcome of various conferences. “Smith’s 
Corners must wait for New York to settle 
the question.” The average layman cannot 
be blamed for anxiety while he waits for 
ecclesiastical leaders to determine the issue. 
For truth to say, so-called leaders have 
made such sorry mess of the situation tc 
date as to prove themselves quite incompe- 
tent and almost wholly incapable of any 
more satisfactory solution than might the 
man in the pew who must eventually foot the 
bill for that. same conference. Are we so 
dense that: we have not yet learned the les- 
scn from so many failures of the conference 
idea. Little enough indeed can be expected 
from a conference for which a carefully pre- 
pared program -has previously been ar- 
ranged, to which the parties give at best but 
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half-hearted assent. There is some advan- 
tage in having a plan well thought out and 
ready to submit, but God refuses to be bound 
by our man-made programs and seldom lays 
them on the heart of the masses with con- 
trolling power. Moreover, thinking men and 
women refuse, rightly so, to be bargained 
off like so many cattle and sheep by their 
leaders who gather about a conference table 
where each jockeys for an advantage. Stu- 
dents of history know that no great reform 
has ever come that way. Great reforms 
never come from the leaders down, but frcm 
the common people up. In the day when 
men groan deeply beneath their burden, 
when the heart yearns and crys unto God 
by reason of the soul’s deep distress; in that 
day God raises up a leader and deliverer. 
His name is Jesus. He has already prayed, 
and now awaits the answering cry in the 
hearts of his own. 

Then there are the community and inde- 
pendent church ideas bidding for considera- 
tion. There is much to commend both the 
ideas—too much of good in them to be dis- 
missed summarily, too many imperfections 
to be accepted without due consideration. It 
may be said of both that they are lacking in 
that ccnsciousness of fellowship and unity 
which is so essential to the Master’s ideal, 
much as either may have to merit our at- 
tention. Each may satisfy to a considerable 
degree within well-defined local or commun- 
ity limits, but utterly fails in the larger 
relations of life. God has somehow made us 
neighbors with all the ends of the earth and 
sometime demonstrates to us that cur neigh- 
bors’ interests are very much our own. By 
stress of circumstances beyond human con- 
trol these isolated groups are forced to seek 
the fellowship of others similar in faith 
and polity. Already a well-defined move- 
ment has been inaugurated to knit tcgether 
in one homogeneous body all these various 
community and independent bodies. There 
is a considerable propaganda to this end, 
abundantly financed; possessed of literature, 
and presses for its reproduction and agen- 
cies for its dissemination; and a bureau 
which purports to furnish pastors fcr 
churches and churches for pastors. One 
may inquire, what more is required for a 
denomination? Clear-thinking individuals 
foresaw this, and arguments to the contrary 
are not at all convincing. 

It is argued that this has been a spontan- 
eous movement in the religicus world, 
springing up in numerous sections without 
any apparent human leadership. Other 
generations have witnessed the rise of sim- 
ilar movements endowed with a principle 
of unity and possessed by a passion for the 
free exercise of religious conscience. But 
their history has been one of arrested de- 
velopment because the principal of unity was 
not clearly defined and the desire for lib- 
erty was allowed to hinder an extended fel- 
lowship. It must be remembered that these 
are transition days, and much of our thought 
must yield to definition else our zeal will 
hinder our success. The true spirit and 
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purpose of the Church must ever be kept 
foremost and never allowed to yield place 
tc expediency or compromise. 

We need in our thought to differentiate 
carefully between Christian Unity and 
Church Union, and to keep a proper balance. 
These are not the same, though interdepend- 
ent—mutually so. There is so much simi- 
larity that confusion is almost inevitable. 
We often fail to see that one transcends the 
other to an infinite degree. One is marked 
wholly by the spirit cf unselfishness, the oth- 
er often falls prey to the most deceptive 
forms of selfishness. Federations, mergers, 
amalgamations, consolidations, unions—have 
all been undertaken with varying degrees 
of success. There needs be a working ba- 
sis—but it is more necessary that a right 
spirit permeate the whole. Union is desir- 
able and can be accomplished. Unity is in- 
dispensable and must be achieved. 

No answer is readily at hand acccrding 
to any human intelligence. Our judgments 
are so faulty, playing us so many tricks. 
Our undertakings have often failed because 
the material of which they were made was 
so much of clay like ourselves. God alone 
has the answer. We must needs follow the 
best light we have. What can we do? 

1. Hasten the day by continual emphasis. 

2. Keep an open mind into which God can 
strike conviction. 

8. Pray much that Christ’s prayer be an- 
swered. 


Our Financial Obligation 
(Continued from page eight) 
churches. A part of the program the Com- 
mission on Christian Unity is seeking to 
make effective is an offering from _ the 

churches to this fund. 

To co-operate is to work together in all 
that is to be done—not only in the things 
we like to dc, but in the things that should 
be done. In all matters of sentiment and 
pronouncement, we co-operate with the oth- 
er members of the Council, for the pro- 
nouncements of the Council are the pro- 
nouncements of the Christian Church; but 
when it comes to the financial part of the 
work, we are slow to respond. There are 
whole conferences of the Christians, the 
churches of which did not make an offering 
to this fund during the last quadrennium, 
and only a few churches of any of the con- 
ference responded to this call. 

If the Christian Church remains true to 
its name and its Principles; if the Christian 
Church continues to live; if the Christian 
Church hopes to hold up its head among 
those who are seeking Christian Unity— 
then the Christian Church must cease its 
kindergarten methods of giving to such 
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movements and organizations as the Federal 
Council, and in a whole-hearted way, and a 
thoroughly united way, support the work 
they are doing. We are anxious that the 
Commission on Christian Unity shall ac- 
complish something really worth while in 
this heroic effort it is putting forth; but 
unless our anxiety results in a liberal and 
general contribution to the cause of co-op- 
eration, all else will fail. It means more 
than the life and service of the Federal 
Council; it means the life and service of the 
Christian Church as a whole, and of the 
local churches as well. 

Every church in the membership of the 
General Convention should respond to the 
call of the Commission on Christian Unity, 
for the following reasons: 

1. It is Kingdom work. 

2. The Christian Church sought and ob- 
tained membership in the Federal Council, 
and until that membership is cancelled, its 
obligation holds. 

8. The Christian Church helped to make 
the plan of the Council which calls for the 
offering, and is thereby under obligation to 
assist in making it effective. 

4. The General Convention of the Chris- 
tian Church instructed its Commission cn 
Christian Unity to do the work it is doing. 

5. By co-operating in the offering, the 
Christian Churhe meets an honest obligation 
sincerely created. 

6. By co-operating, the Christian Church 
will maintain her self-respect, and thereby 
demand the respect of all Christian organi- 
zations. 

7. The offering will help the Commission 
by just so much to do the work we are all 
anxious to have it do. 

8. By the offering we shall prove our 
sincerity in Christian Unity and co-opera- 
tion, but by failing to make the offering we 
shall weaken our claim and modify our de- 
sire. 

We all know that money is not everything, 
but we all do know that money is something. 

5 


It was very like our Lord to make fidelity 
the test of life. He was quick to recognize 
the lowly virtues. Just as he tcok obscure 
and lowly men when he wanted to build up 
a Kingdom, so did he take obscure and lowly 
virtue when he wanted to build up a char- 
acter, and this not merely because they 
were obscure, but because they were within 
the reach of all, and his was to be a univer- 
sal gospel.—George H. Morrison. 

oO 


A consciousness cf striving to live up to 
one’s highest ideals is the wine of life and 
a wine that leaves no bitter taste in the 
mouth.—Ella W. Wilcox. 
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Robert E. Speer. 








We have already in the common body of our testimony a basis 
of unity far deeper and broader than we have yet discovered.— 
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The General Convention 
and 


Stewardship and Promotion 
Warren H. Denison, Secretary 


Stewardship and Christian Unity. 


ANY great agencies are helping bring 

about Christian Unity in larger measure 
each year than we are apt to think. In 
unison with our own church are such agen- 
cies aS the Federal Council, the Interna- 
tional Council of Religicus Education, the 
United Society of Christian Endeavor, the 
Young Men’s and Young Women’s Christian 
Associations, the Women’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union, and many others. Within 
the last few years the United Stewardship 
Council has come into existence and is prac- 
ticing in a large way the spirit of Christian 
unity. This Council is compcsed of the 
stewardship workers and agencies of the va- 
rious denominations. Already some twenty- 
five denominations are co-operating heartily 
in vitally important ways that make for 
Christian Unity. 

Together they have agreed upon and set 
forth for use in all churches a basic state- 
ment of Christian stewardship principles ap- 
plicable to lives cf Christians everywhere. 
One such piece of work alone is far reaching 
in establishing a basis of common agreement 
on such an important basic matter of char- 
acter building. The Council issues textbooks 
which are used by all the denominations, and 
on all phases of stewardship. None of the 
stewardship textbocks are denominational. 
Great quantities of pamphlet and leaflet lit- 
erature are issued and used interchange- 
ably. Stewardship institutes are held annu- 
ally throughout the nation by interdenomina- 
tional teams. The fellowship and instruc- 
tion are most helpful, unifying, and con- 
structive. The denominations together, 
through the United Stewardship Council, 
issue mottoes, budget books, pageants fcr 
the common use. 

An interdenominational committee is now 
formulating a statement of ethics for busi- 
ness people. Such a statement in general 
use will help the church unitedly to center 
upon a common business ethic that is ex- 
pected to be far-reaching. The Council has 
functicned in setting forth a common defi- 
nition of a stewardship church. 


Such co-operative effort in the part of 
more than a score of leading denominations 
in setting forth a common statement of 
Christian stewardship principles; issuing 
common textbooks cn stewardship for adults, 
young people, children, men and women, and 
other literature; conducting interdenomina- 
tional stewardship institutes in all parts of 
the United States; interpreting standards of 
business ethics in the light of stewardship 
principles; and by defining a standard ba- 
Sis for a recognized stewardship church, 
makes this co-operative agency a mighty 


force with others in bringing in the era cf 
Christian unity. 


Honor Roll for Federal Council Offerings 
THE Federal Council offering for February 
6 is an exceedingly important one. We 
have a definite and clear responsibility to- 
ward that great co-operative agency. No 
church or pastor can afford tc make the of- 
fering a matter of slight importance. No 
church can afford to neglect making the im- 
portance of the offering plain. It is a matter 
of honor and of Christian brotherhood. All 
churches will be classified and reported in 
this column under the fcllowing groups: 
Group A $50 or more. 
Between $25 and $50. 


Between $10 and $25. 
Group D Under $10. 
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Christian Education 


Dr. W. A. Harper, Secretary 








How Is Christian Education Related 
to Christian Unity? 
By F. G. Coffin, A. M., D. D. 

QINCE the effects of Christian Unity will 

be registered in every activity of the 
church, both to prepare for it and to pro- 
mote it, every agency of the church should 
be employed. Christian Unity will not 
arrive independent of a promotive program 
more easily than will any other attainment 
of Christ’s Kingdom. Since it will favor- 
ably affect every aspect of the Church’s mts- 
sion, every department of the church should 
nurture it. Its promotion should be a 
definite feature in the year round program. 
Christian Unity is so important to the reali- 
zation of Christ’s purpose in the world 
that its propagation should not be left to 
spasmodic efforts and desultory methods. It 
should be kept constantly among the ob- 
jectives at which the program of the Church 
aims. Haphazard efforts have never gotten 
far in establishing any form of righteous- 
ness in the earth. To the Church Christian 
Unity must be desirable enough to call forth 
a constant effcrt under a continuous pro- 
gram. 

Three things are necessary to bring about 
Christian Unity. Without them it will never 
arrive. 

First, there is the need of strong impulse 
toward it. People are never industrious in 
bringing to pass what they do not want. 
One cannot avoid questioning the sincerity, 
or at least the depth, of much sentiment for 
Christian Unity when its arrival is so long 
delayed. If it were strongly desired by a 
majority of people, the way of bringing it 
about ought not to be difficult to find. A 
passion for Christian Unity will not be 
denied. Brotherly love will find a way. For 
this reason the emotions in its favor ought 
to be stimulated in every possible way. 

In the second place, Christian Unity 
should have more prayer. Jesus set the ex- 
ample in this regard long ago when he 
prayed for the oneness of his followers, 
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mentioning it four times in one petition. 
Prayer will do two things—it will touch the 
Power that can enter all hearts, making 
them yearn and work for that unity, and in 
addition it will have a marvelous subjective 
effect upon those who employ it. One cannot 
long pray for the coming of Christian Unity 
without assisting in its arrival. 

The third need is education, which in- 
cludes disseminating information, propaga- 
tion, and agitation. Informed loyalty is the 
only kind which ever promotes to any 
marked extent. A promotion not founded on 
knowledge is of very doubtful value notwith- 
standing the good intentions out of which 
it arises. .Denominations have idealized and 
glorified Christian Unity as they would the 
masterpiece of a great artist, but their sup- 
port of it has not exceeded that meaningless 
process. They have not incorporated a pro- 
gram of education which would make their 
beautiful conception a reality. 

No program of Christian Education is 
complete which does not specifically educate 
toward Christian Unity. Such unity must 
come before Christian Education itself can 
reach its highest point of efficiency. It is 
necessary for Education’s own cause. So 
Christian Education not only serves a pur- 
pose outside of itself by teaching for Chris- 
tian Unity, but at the same time promotes 
its cwn objectives by such teaching. 

This instruction for Christian Unity 
should, I think, proceed along five lines: 

1. As to its desirability. This would 
also include its necessity. 

As to its possibility. This would in- 
volve the education of a spirit of generosity 
toward all faiths and doctrines. 

3. As to its nature, what Christian Unity 
should be when it is realized. 

4. Asto the method of attaining it, show- 
ing the steps in the process to secure it. 

5. <As to its practice in the general pro- 
gram of the Church, in the local community, 
in the local church, and in the heart of 
the individual Christian. 

The opportunities to conduct this sort of 
education are many. Christian Unity may 
be made a distinctive study by the church 
and church school organizations. It may 
well become the subject for a series of ser- 
mons or prayer meetings. Quite every topic 
in Christian Endeavor and Sunday-school 
affords opportunity to emphasize it. To one 
who is alive to the subject there will come 
innumerable opportunities to promote this 
great present need of the Church. It will 
be only the indifferent who does not find 
them. 

o 


The social problem is not a storm beat- 
ing on some distant coast. It is a condition 
of which we are a part, a disorder to which 
we contribute. Can we keep out of the so- 
cial problem? We could not if we tried. If 
we went to the Desert of Sahara we would 
still be a part, a cowardly part, of the social 
problem. The social problem is life, and 
you cannot come to know life by simply 
studying it from the outside . . . The only 
way to know life is to get inside of it. That 
is the principle of the Incarnation.—Charles 
H. Brent. 
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The Practice of Christian Stewardship 


THE UNIFORM LESSON FOR SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 6, 1927 
Matthew 25:14-30 
BY REV. W. P. FLETCHER, D. D. 
Adult Division Secretary of the Department of Christian Education 


Golden Text—Thou hast been faithful 
over a few things, I will make thee a ruler 
over many things; enter thou into the joy of 
thy lord—Matthew 25: 21. 


a 
. 





HOME DAILY READINGS 


Monday, January 31—Parable of the 
Talents. Matt. 25: 14-30. 
Tuesday, February 1—God the Cwner 
of All. Psalm 50:1-12. 
.Wednesday, February 2—Recognizing 
God’s Claims. Mal, 3:7-12. 
Thursday, February 3—Stewardship 
Rewarded. Prov. 3: 1-10. 
Friday, February 4—Ideal Stewards of 
Money. 2 Cor. 8:1-9. 
Saturday, February 5—Stewardship of 
Grace. 1 Peter 4:7-11. 
Sunday, February 6—Giving Cheerful- 
ly. 2 Cor. 9:6-15. 











WORSHIP SUGGESTIONS 
STEWARDSHIP 

Worshipful music. 

Model Prayer—The petitions offered serially 
by seven or eight classes, as follows: 
First class—Our Father who art in heaven, 

hallowed be thy name. 
Second class—Thy Kingdom come. 
Third class—Thy will be done on earth 
.... heaven, and so on throughout. 

Hymn—"‘‘Lord of All Creation,” No. 155 in 
“Worship and Song.”’ 

Story of talents—Told by Senior girl. 

Prayer—By teacher of Senior girls. Thanks 
for every hour, every dollar, every grace 
and gift bestowed upon us, and prayer to 
be guided in their use, and to be made 
very clearly to see that while all things are 
ours, we are Christ's and Christ is God's. 

Hymn—"We Give Thee but Thine Own,” 
No. 157 in “Worship and Song.” 

Secretary—First month's hopeful features. 

Superintendent—Invstments for our boys and 

irls. 

me Vai My Life, and Let It Be,"’ No. 
144 in “Worship and Song.” 


Lesson. 


Delivered Unto Them His Goods 


HERE is your complete summary of stew- 

ardship. There are three things involved 
—an owner, goods, and these trusted. God 
is the owner, he has the goods, but he does 
not use them himself; he intrusts them to 
us. We are not to claim them as our own, 
but to use them for God. Your time, talents, 
personality, face, home, money, life are Gcd’s 
goods intrusted to you as a steward. 


To Each .. . Several Ability 


We are not all alike. It would be a stupid 
old world if we were. In God’s world there 
is infinite variety. The carnation does not 
need to worry because it is not a rose, nor 
the duck because it is not a peacock. Each 
has its own duty and its own place in the 
scheme of things. But the two flowers may 


bloom in the same garden and the two birds 
in the same yard, and all of them can work 
in unity for the owner’s purpose. 


Unity is 


not unifcrmity in religion or anywhere else. 
I do not expect you ta see everything just 
as I do, or that my life will have the same 
kind of fragrant service as yours. How 
happy God would be if, differing as the flow- 
ers, we were yet all serving together and 
bringing back to him the fragrance of our 
lives. 
He Went on His Journey 

He goes and leaves it to us. “It is expe- 
dient for you that I go away,” Jesus said. 
That is where we get our characters in using 
what Jesus has intrusted to us, and having 
to think things through for ourselves. He 
will be near to us and interested all the 
time, but he has gone away and left it to 
us. If you do not use that talent now, it 
will not be used, for during this period of 
ycur stewardship neither God nor anyone else 
can use what has been handed over to you. 
Straightway .. . Traded 

Well, he just got ready and went to work 
right away. What splendid everyday com- 
mon and religious sense that is. You are 
fresh and young and daring and hopeful and 
strong. Your talent, too, is young and 
lifey, and now is the time tc get busy. Not 
many will be able to double their talent of 
singing, or preaching, or teaching, or giving, 
or rearing children, or solving the world’s 
problems or meeting its needs, if we let our 
talent lie buried until a convenient season 
comes. Get busy right away. 
Hid His Lord’s Money 

You will notice again that emphasis is 
placed upon the fact that it was his Icrd’s 
money that he was hiding. There is no dis- 
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pute about that. Then you will notice, too, 
that he hid it. He did not squander it, or 
waste it in riotous living. This is not a 
prodigal that Jesus is depicting. He was not 
finally condemned to outer darkness for what 
he had done, but for what he had not done. 
What did you say? That you were just as 
good as Christians because you did not steal 
or lie or cheat or backbite? But what have 
you done with what God intrusted to you? 
Where have you hidden it away? It may be 
in a bank. Well, that may be bad enough, 
but it it worse in a collar box. 
The Lord Came Back 

Yes; life is short, but there are 8,760 
hours in just one ordinary year and 701,280 
hours in eighty years. God gives us time to 
do what he expects us to do. No excuse was 
offered that there was not time. But even 
though he stayed a long time, and left 
things to us, he finally did ccme back and 
make a reckoning. 


Well Done 


With the same words of commendation 
the lord spoke to both the five-talented and 
the three-talented men. They had both been 
similarly faithful, and so both got the same 
“well done, thou good and faithful.” And 
both received really the same reward. The 
reward of gcod work is more work to do, 
more responsibility to carry, the chance to 
start doubling again. 

Dividends 

God has made a great investment in, the 
world, and in you, and he wants and needs 
dividends for his investment. He must have 
them to carry on the world’s work. Did you 
ever hear anyone offer as an excuse for their 
doings (or their failings tc do) that they 
were just as God made them? But God wants 
you as he made you, plus. A baby might 
say that and never grow. The most of our 
excuses are as miserably illogical as was 
that of the one-talented man. 


Interdenominational Fellowship Through 


Christian Endeavor 
THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC FOR FEBRUARY 6, 1927 
Eph. 4:1-6 (Christian Endeavor Day) 


BY REV. A. B. KENDALL, D. D. 
Trustee of the United Society of Christian Endeavor Representing the 
Christian Church 


Program Pointers 


Order the “Christian Endeavor ‘Week Package” con- 
taining the following three booklets: “Christian En- 
deavor Around the World,” “What Christian 
Endeavorers Can Do,” “Brief History of Christian En- 
deavor ;”’ the following leaflets: ‘Christian Endeavor a 
Promoter of World Fellowship,” and the ‘New Pro- 
gram leafiet;’’ also “‘New Program” poster. These 
may be secured from, the United Society of Christian 
Endeavor, 41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Massachusetts, 
or 17 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois. Price, 60 
cents postpaid. 

Have an oratorical contest with three speakers, each 
speaking not more than five minutes each on the sub- 
ject, “What Christian Endeavor Means to Me.” 

A special Christian Endeavor Day program has been 
prepared for use on this evening. The program in- 
cludes a new pageant, and is suitable for use either 
at the regular prayer-meeting hour or at an evening 
church service. Order from either of the addresses 
given above. Price, single copy, 25 cents, $1.00 a 
dozen, $5.00 per hundred. 

Make a list of the young people of the church and 
community who ought to be members of the society, 
and see that they are invited. 


Express church loyalty by a 100 percent attendance 
at the mid-week prayer service of the church and 
other church services. 

Express social fellowship by having a “Christian 
Endeavor Birthday Party.” Invite young people who 
do not belong to the society. 

Express service for others by undertaking some 
worth-while church or community enterprise. 

Express evangelistic zeal by seeking to ‘win some 
one to Christ and the church. 

Make this program full of Endeavor inspiration 
and information. 

Boost for the International Christian Endeavor Con- 
vention to be held in Cleveland, Ohio, July 2-7, 1927. 


Topic Thoughts 
PHESIANS 4:1. “Walk worthy of the 
vocation wherewith ye are called.” The 
fundamental principles of Christian En- 
deavor are: Confession of Christ, Service 
for Christ, Loyalty to Christ’s Church, Fel- 
lowship With Christ’s People. As Christian 
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Endeavorers we are to walk worthy of these 
great principles. If we do, we shall have 
fellowship with all the people of God of 
every name and race and nation and with 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Let us make this 
day we observe as the celebration of the 
birthday of Christian Endeavor a day of 
renewed dedication to Christian Endeavor 
and the great principles for which it stands. 

V. 2. What different shades of beliefs 
and views and practices and forms of gov- 
ernment we find in the more than one hun- 
dred denominations in which Christian En- 
deavor is found. The spirit of interdenomi- 
national fellowship will help us to “forbear 
one another in love.” When we gather in 
our great international conventions we for- 
get our differences and enjoy the most de- 
lightful fellowship. 

V. 8. Christian Endeavor with its broad, 
catholic spirit leads to obedience to this com- 
mand. Interdenominational fellowship is 
based on our “forbearing one another in 
love” and that strengthens “the bond of 
peace” which “keeps the unity of the 
Spirit.” 

Vs. 4-6. Christian Endeavor has ever 
realized that the Spirit of Christ is not con- 
fined to any one denomination; but that the 
true believers in and followers of Christ in 
every denomination are indwelt by the same 
Spirit. They worship the same Christ, who 
is their life; they have the same Heavenly 
Father, God; they seek the same eternal 
home, heaven. These are the great vital 
unities. We are not all members of the 
same denominational body; that is of minor 
importance. We are fellow-members of the 
mystical body of Christ; that is of vital im- 
portance. 

To Illustrate 
The International Fellowship 
of Christian Endeavor: 

Christian Endeavor societies are found in 
the following countries: Africa, Argentina, 
Armenia, Australia, Austria, Barbados, Bel- 
gium, Bermuda, Bolivia, Bohemia, Brazil, 
British Guiana, Bulgaria, Burma, Canada, 
Caroline Islands, Ceylon, Chile. China, Co- 
lombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Denmark, Egypt, 
Ellice Islands, Esthonia, Fiji Islands, Fin- 
land, Formosa, France, Germany, Gibraltar, 
Gilbert Islands, Great Britain, and Ireland, 
Greece, Grenada, West Indes, Guatemala, 
Haiti, Hawaii, Holland, Hungary, Iceland, 
India, Italy, Jamaica, Japan, Korea, Labra- 
dor, Laos, Lapland, Latvia, Lithuania, 
Loyalty Islands, Madagascar, Madeira Is- 
lands, Marshall Islands, Mauritius, Mexico, 
Norway, Newfoundland, New Zealand, Pal- 
estine, Panama, Persia, Peru, Philippine Is- 
lands, Poland, Porto Rico, Portugal, Russia, 
Samoa, Siam, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Syria, Tasmania, Tokelau Islands, Trini- 
dad, Turkey, United States, Upper Hebrides, 
Uruguay, Venezuela. See “Christian En- 
deavor Around the World.” 

The Interdenominational Fellowship 
of Christian Endeavor: 

The following are some of the churches in 
which Christian Endeavor societies are 
found: Advent Christian, General Baptist, 
National Baptist, Northern Baptist, Seventh 
Day Baptist, Southern Baptist, Church of 
the Brethren, Brethren Church, Christian 
Church, Church of God, Congregational, Dis- 
ciples of Christ, Episcopal, Reformed 
Episcopal, Reformed Episcopal, Evangelical, 
United Evangelical, Evangelical Synod, 











world-wide in their scope. 


Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 


Ross McNeal, Dayton, Ohio. 

H. H. Short, Hagerstown, Ind. 

Ernest Treber, Pleasant, Hill, Ohio. 
R. H. Long, Centerburg, Ohio. 

J. E. Fry, Mellott, Ind. 

Rev. Robert Wearley, West Liberty, Ohio. 
Rev. D. G. Pleasant, Trotwood, Ohio. 
Rev. R. E. Emmert, La Fayette, Ohio. 


All this is mighty encouraging. 


mission work as it should be. 





Foreign Missions and Christian Unity 


By Wilson P. Minton, Foreign Mission Secretary - 


N the last two issues of The Herald we 
have told of some of the important 
phases of co-operative Christian work in 
which the Christian Church is engaged in 
both Japan and Porto Rico. 
companying picture illustrates still an- 
other type of such work which is proving 
to be most valuable in both fields. 
is Dr. Woodworth and some of our the- 
ological students in Japan. We co-operate 
with several other mission boards in 
Japan and with some six other boards in 
Porto Rico in the support of a theological 
seminary for the training of young men 
and women for Christian work. No one 
of the denominations can do this work 
alone, and we find that excellent results 
! come from doing it together. 
| men and women being trained in these 
seminaries 
Christian service and are accomplishing 
| just what you would expect them to ac- 
complish with the splendid training they 
have received. In Japan we co-operate in 
sits sansa the Aoyama Gakuin Theological Semi- 

nary in Tokyo, and in Porto Rico it is the Union Theological Seminary. 

In addition to our co-operative work on the two fields, our Foreign Mission 
Board is having a share in many co-operative missionary activities that are 
This we are doing through representation in the 
Foreign Missions Conference cf North America, the Committee on Co-operation 
in Latin America, the World Alliance for International Friendship Through 
the Churches, and similar organizations. 
gifts to foreign missions enable us not only to share in the work in Japan and 
Porto Rico, but, in a limited way, to share also in missionary activities in many 
parts of the world. The only regret is that with our strong belief in Christian 
Unity we are not exerting a greater leadership. 


GTILL others are volunteering for the Church School of Missions and the 
\’ other programs for missionary education during the Foreign Mission Period 
—February and March. The following pastors have sent for the Report of 
the Washington Convention referred to last week: 


It is not too late yet to get your name 
other programs for missionary education during the Foreign Mission Period 
Let us hear from you. 


The ac- 


This 


The young 


are going out into active 


It can truthfully be said that our 


Rev. E. J. Bodman, Fall River, Mass. 
Rev. E. C. Geeding, Ferguson, Iowa. 
Rev. C. B. Kershner, West Milton, Ohio. 
Rev. C. G. Nelson, Red Cloud, Nebr. 
Rev. Cecil Leek, Albany, Ind. 

Rev. W. H. Zenor, Darlington, Ind. 
Rev. Clarence Defur, Eaton, Ohio. 








Friends, Lutheran, Mennonite, Methodist 
Episcopal, Methodist Episcopal South, Afri- 
can Methodist Episcopal, African Methodist 
Episcopal Zion, Free Methodist, Primitive 
Methodist, Methodist Protestant, Union 
American Methodist, Wesleyan Methodist, 
Moravian, Associate Reformed Presby- 
terian, Cumberland Presbyterian, Pres- 
byterian in United States, Presbyterian 
in U. S. A., Reformed Presbyterian, United 
Presbyterian, Christian Reformed, Reformed 
in America, Reformed in U. S. A., Salvation 
Army, Schwenkfelder, United Brethren in 
Christ, United Brethren (Old Constitution), 
Christian Union, Volunteers of America, 
Christian Catholic, Free Baptist, Calvinistic 
Methodist, Swedish Baptist, Union, Com- 
munity. 

All, of these are studying practically the 
same topics for their prayer meetings, take 
practically the same pledge, bear the name 
“Christian Endeavor,” and co-operate with 


the United Society of Christian Endeavor. 
Let us see, as young people of the Christian 
Church, that we do nothing which shall in 
any sense rob ug of this delightful fellow- 
ship. 

The Co-operative Program of 

Christian Endeavor: 

With the slogan “Personal Acceptance of 
and Allegiance to Jesus Christ” and in co- 
operation with nearly all denominational 
leaders, the Christian Endeavor societies of 
America are giving emphasis to the follow- 
ing themes: Stewardship, Service for 
Others, World Friendship, Evangelism and 
Bible Study, Larger Leadership, Survey and 
Extension. 


Christian Endeavor’s Work 
for Christian Citizenship: 

It was Christian Endeavor which pro- 
posed the slogan “A Saloonless Nation vy 
1920.” It was Christian Endeavor which 
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started the campaign to close the post offices 
on Sunday. Christian Endeavor led the 
fight to prohibit the interstate shipment ot 
prize fight moving pictures. In hundreds of 
ways Christian Endeavor societies are 
rendering civic service in their own com- 
munities. 


Christian Endeavor’s Activities 
for World Peace: 


As the only great international, interde- 
nominational and inter-racial organization 
for young people, Christian Endeavor is 
rendering great service in establishing 
friendly feeling between nations. 


Christian Endeavor’s Great Conventions: 


The largest gatherings of Christian young 
people in the world are the International 
Christian Endeavor Conventions. The next 
International Convention will be held in 
Cleveland, Ohio, July 27, 1927. 
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The Service Activities 
of Christian Endeavor: 

Christian Endeavor societies everywhere 
are doing what they can to make their com- 
munities better places in which to live. 
They are winning friends for Christ. They 
are supporting the work and worship of 
their churches. 


For Discussion 


Why should we seek to strengthen the bonds of 
interdenominational fellowship ? 

What practical results have been achieved through 
the interdenominational fellowship of Christian En- 
deavor that could not have been accomplished other- 
wise? 

Do you think Christian Endeavor interdenomina- 
tional fellowship tends to weaken one’s loyalty to his 
own denomination? What lesson have the forty-five 
years of this fellowship tausht along this line? 

Do you think that the Christian Endeavor society 
has led us to see some gond things in other societies 
that we would not have seen? ‘Name some of these. 

What is the one strong ie that binds Christians of 
all faiths together? 

‘What can our society do to strengthen the bonds 
of interdenominational fellowship ? 








“ 


ship.—Robert E. Speer. 





There must be more of a spirit of personal, denominational, and 
interdenominational trust. We must quit this business of partisan- 











, In the Great Cave 
A Story 


BY PERCY REES RUSSELL 


IX teen-age boys of Waltonville are debt- 
S ors to Tom Brown and his aged grand- 

father for the pleasure and profit of the 
adventure of the Lead Man. When Grand- 
father Brown one day told the story of the 
Great Cave in Hickman County, Tennessee, 
used as a secret place for making powder 
and reloading cartridges during the Civil 
War, Tom and his fellows were fired with 
a desire to explore the cave and to search 
for the Lead Man which Confederate sol- 
diers, hiding in the cave, had made by pour- 
ing melted lead into a man-shaped mold in 
the ground. The soldiers had a chance to 
escape and left the Lead Man under cover 
of the earth somewhere in the cave. 

By writing to Mr. Jones, who owned the 
Great Cave land, the boys learned some in- 
teresting things about it. Mr. Jones wrote 
that the cave had in time been inhabited by 
large wild animals. A pack of wolves had 
denned in it for months until the owner, Mr. 
Turnnoose (or Tiernoots; the name was al- 
most forgotten), resorted to traps and poi- 
son. According to tradition, the man Turn- 
noose had spent most of his exciting life in 
India. While owner of the Great Cave he 
had lived alone and kept queer pets—ani- 
mals, birds, and lizards. The lizards were 
hundreds of times larger than the ordinary 
ones. The pets were housed in the Great 
Cave. Turnnoose, according to tradition, 
had gone into the cave one day to feed his 
pets and never came out. Nobody ever 


knew what became of him or his pets. 
Mr. Jones also sent the boys an old Con- 
federate bill with a verse of poetry on it 


about the Lead Man and his resting place in 
the cave. 

Grandfather Brown loaned a light motor 
truck, and the seven were off in a few days 
for the Great Cave. They had no difficulty 
in finding the place. Their brown tents 
pitched at the edge of the ledge extending 
out from the bluff face, the seven adventur- 
ers entered the Great Cave for the first 
day’s search. Tom Brown and Gill Murphy 
led the way. They carried gas lanterns and 
electric searchlights. Each boy also carried 
a short-handled pick. 

The high and broad entrance to the cave 
would have easily admitted the largest of 
motor trucks. This opening extended fifty 
feet back and then converged into two 
smaller “halls,” which led into the very 
heart of the bluff. The finest, driest of dust 
covered the floor of the entrance “room,” 
and the floor was marked, every foot of it, 
with the tiny, mingled tracks of ground 
sparrows and small animals—chipmunks, 
mice, and rats. 

The boys chose the left of the two en- 
trances leading from the entrance room, 
and it was necessary to light the lanterns 
before advancing farther. Later they 
learned that the two halls ran parallel to 
each other, and both led into the second 
room of the cave fifty yards from the en- 
trance room. 

In the second room the bright rays of the 
lantern fell upon a scene unlike anything 
anyone of the seven had ever seen before. 
It was as large an opening as the first room, 
but not near so high, and it was circular in 
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shape. Eight openings appeared in the 
walls of this room. They varied in size and 
were located irregularly as to the level of 
their floors, some being half filled with loose 
soil. The sight that met the eyes of the 
boys sent a thrill of chilling horror through 
them. 

Bones! Bones! Bones! Thrown in a 
heap for the junk man, bones are not any- 
thing to frighten a fellow, but when they 
remain as a part of a skeleton the sensa- 
tion is different. There were four such 
skeletons on the floor of the cave, and the 
largest of the four was plainly the skeleton 
of a man. The other three were of dogs. 
The bones of the man lay near the center 
of the room, and beside it lay the rusted 
irons of a musket. 

Gill Murphy swung one of ‘the lanterns 
in a wide circle and grasped the handle of 
his pick firmly. “Don’t let a bunch of old 
bones get on your nerves, fellows,” he said 
to spur up anybody’s courage that happened 
to have fallen. ‘“We’ll pick ’em up and toss 
‘em into the mouth of that small opening 
over there and cover ’em with dirt. Bones 
cught to be buried, not left to lie around 
like this.” 

Suiting his action to his words, Gill 
seized the long bones of the man skeleton 
and tossed them into the opening. Others 
helped, and the skeletons were soon out of 
sight. 

In covering the bones the boys disturbed 
dust that had been dry for fifty years, and 
it arose in a cloud that stifled the boys and 
blinded them before they could make their 
way outside. The dust followed, driven by 
an unexplained current of air which blew 
from the interior of the cave through the 
halls and into the big entrance room. The 
boys quit the cave and assembled in the 
largest of the tents. An hour later dust 
was still drifting out of the cave entrance, 
and it was clear that it could not be entered 
again that day. 

The dust in the cave was unusual, for 
caves are ordinarily damp and contain 
small streams cf water. There was no 
dampness or streams of water in the Great 
Cave, at least not yet discovered. 

The adventurers saw at once that the dust 
problem had to be solved before the search 
could be continued. No digging for the Lead 
Man could be done. Only one solution to 
the problem appeared, and that was to 
carry in water and wet the floors. So by 
means of collapsible camp buckets water 
was carried in. Beginning early the next 
morning, the job was done by noon. 

This accomplished, the boys were ready 
for the real quest, and they entered the 
Great Cave on the third morning with the 
keenest expectations of success. Beside the 
lights and the picks, they carried in a lunch 
for noon, so that the entire day might be 
used in the search. 

As they crept down the long hall leading 
to the second room Ted Carothers repeated 
several times from memory the verse on the 

(Continued on page eighteen) 
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The Children 


The Cat’s Tea Party 
Five pretty little pussy-cats, invited out to 


tea, 

Cried: “Mother, let us go, oh, do! for good 
we'll surely be. 

We'll wear our bibs and hold our things as 
you have shown us how— 

Spoons in our right paws, cups in left— 
and make a pretty bow; ‘ 

We'll always say, ‘Yes, if you please,’ and 
‘Only half of that.’ ” 

“Then go, my darling children,” said the 
happy mother cat. 


The pretty little pussy-cats went out that 
night to tea, 

Their heads were smooth and glossy black, 
their tails were swinging free; 

They held their things as they had learned 
and tried to be polite; 

With snowy bibs beneath their chins, they 
were a pretty sight. 


But, ah! alas for manners good and coats 
as soft as silk! 

The moment that the little kits were asked 
to take some milk 

They dropped their spoons, forgot to bow, 
and oh! what do you think? 

They put their noses in the cups, and all 
began to drink. 

Yes, every naughty little kit set up a mew 
for more, 

Then knocked the teacups over quick and 
scampered through the door. 


—Our Dumb Animals. 


Mysterious Snowballs 
LYDE and Edwin were next-door neigh- 
bors. The back doors of their homes 
opened together, and made a fine place to 
play. They lived in a Northern State where 
the ground is covered with snow for weeks 
at a time in winter. 

One of the boys’ favorite games for win- 
tertime was Snowball Tag. They had built 
a solid wall of snow almost six feet long 
and more than two feet high in Clyde’s back 
yard, and ancther one just like it across in 
Edwin’s yard. It was great fun building 
these snow walls and making them firm so 
that they would stand almost the whole win- 
ter. All the boys and girls in the neighbor- 
hood helped build the walls, and played 
Snowball Tag from behind them every eve- 
ning after school. 

Clyde and Edwin would always choose 
sides, so that there was the same number of 
children in each team. Then each boy tock 
his team behind his snow wall for a hiding- 
place, and the fun began. The children in 
each team tried to take those in the other by 
hitting them with soft snowballs. 

Whenever a head peeped over the snow 
wall or a body scooted away from it to get 
fresh snow, a ball would come flying frcm 
behind the other wall. When any child was 
hit he had to go over to the other side. Each 
team tried hard to get all the other team’s 
players. Sometimes Clyde’s team won and 
sometimes Edwin’s. 

Every noon Clyde and Edwin spent a lit- 
tle time taking snowballs, to have them 
ready for the evening game. When they had 
a nice pile of white balls, they weuld carry 
half of them behind each wall. 


One noon the boys got a great many snow- 
balls made, and they divided them equally. 
That evening when they got home from 
school there were only three or four snow- 
balls behind Edwin’s wall, and all the rest 
were in Clyde’s pile. When Edwin saw that 
his were gone he ran and looked at Clyde’s 
and said, “You’ve been cheating; ycu took 
my snowballs.” 

Clyde was as surprised as Edwin, and 
said, “I don’t know how these balls got over 
here. I was at school all afternoon.” 

They carried Edwin’s share back to his 
side, and the boys and girls played until 
Clyde’s team had all been tagged and taken 
by the other side. 


The next noon the boys made snowballs 
again and divided them enually. That eve- 
ning every ball was behind Clyde’s wall. It 
was a mystery. No one cculd understand 
how they got there. The children carried 
half of them to Edwin’s side and had a 
game. But Clyde did not enjoy it very much, 
because he was afraid that Edwin thought 
he had been trying to cheat. 

Next evening the two boys ran home to- 
gether as soon as school was cut. When 
they got in sight of the snow walls they 
saw something that made them shout and 
laugh. 

There was Clyde’s little three-year-old 
brother Bobby, in his red cap and sweater 
and leggings, trotting across the yards from 
Edwin’s snow wall to Clyde’s. In each 
chubby hand he was carrying a white ball. 

“Bobby, what are you doing?” cried Clyde. 

“Bobby giving brother all the nice balls,” 
said the little fellow, smiling happily, as if 
Clyde should be greatly pleased. 

“Well, that tells the story,” said Clyde as 
the other children came, ready for their 
game. 

Edwin laughed at Bobby’s happy smile 
and said, “I’m glad we caught you, little 
red man. And I’ll not say again that Clyde 
isn’t playing fair.”—Florence Leininger, in 
Our Little Ones. 


Molly’s Plan 


HEN I get big I’m going to be a famous 

general,” said Ted, marching up and 
down the room in his little soldier suit. 
“T’ll go to war, and help anybody that is in 
trouble.” 

“And I’ll be a nurse and take care of the 
wounded soldiers,” said Dora, pinning a 
piece of flannel on her arm to look like the 
cross worn by a nurse she had seen a few 
days before. 

“T’ll be a great doctor and help the sick 
soldiers, too,” said Herbert. “I guess that’s 
about as nice as winning battles. Dr. Graves 
wears a sword, too.” 

“Children,” called mamma from the 
kitchen, “which one of you will run to the 
grocery for butter for my cake?” 

“You go, Molly,” said Ted and Dora to- 
gether. “You don’t mind doing errands.” 

So the little girl ran off with her basket, 
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and the talk in the sitting room went back 
to what the children would be when they 
grew up. It was a cold, windy day, and 
they all had to play indoors; so Herbert and 
Addie had come over to visit their cousins 
and have a good time together. 

Just the week before the children had seen 
a great parade of soldiers, so their minds 
were taken up with the swords and uni- 
forms and gold braid. : 

“Mamma, which one has the best plan?” 
asked Ted when the cake was finished and 
they all sat together in the sitting room. 
“Addie wants to be a great singer and all 
the rest of us but Molly are going to war 
to help people. Molly says she is going to 
stay at home and help you always, so tell 
us which has the best plan.” 

There was a queer little light in Mrs. 
Kile’s eyes as she took the baby on her knee 
and said, “I think I will let ycu decide which 
is best. While I was baking cake I noticed 
that the Red Cross nurse was too busy to 
untangle baby’s foot when he caught it in 
the rug, and the famous general never saw 
the puppy upset him in his rough play. You 
know this general said he would help anyone 
in trouble when he grew up, so the baby 
called loudly for aid. The general marched 
right past without ever noticing him and the 
doctor stepped on his fingers as the army re- 
treated. After that the famous singer was 
tco busy to sing ‘Rock-a-bye’ for the baby 
and he had a hard time generally.” 

“You left out Molly,” said Dora when her 
mother paused a few moments. “You didn’t 
say anything about her.” 

“J thought you all knew what Molly did,” 
said Mrs. Kile. “She picked up the pcor 
baby and put medicine on his bruised fin- 
gers, she ran some errands and then had 
time to sing ‘Rock-a-by’ for this little man. 
You see, she is working at her plan right 
now.”—The Presbyterian of the South. 


Why Dogs and Cats Hate Each Other 
A CHINESE cat and a Chinese dog lived 
with an old Chinese man and woman. 
The old man and woman were sad because 
robbers had stolen their magic wishing ring. 
So the dog and cat started after the rob- 
bers. When they came to a river, the dog 
took the cat on his back and swam across, 
because cats, you knew, can’t swim. 

The ring lay hidden in a wooden chest; 
so the cat caught a mouse, and the mouse 
gnawed a hole in the chest, and the cat 
brought out the ring. Then the cat hopped 
on the dog’s back, and the dog swam across 
the river. 

Then they started for home. But the cat 
climbed right over the roofs of the hcuses, 
and the dog had to go around, because dogs 
can’t climb, you know. So the cat reached 
home first with the ring. And the old Chi- 
nese man and the old Chinese woman petted 
her and gave her cream to drink. But 
when the poor dog ran in, the man and 
woman scolded him crossly for not finding 
the ring. So the dog chased the cat up a 
tree. And ever since dogs and cats have 
hated each other.—The Delineator. 
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In the Great Cave 


(Continued from page sixteen) 


Confederate bill, which they considered the 
best clue to the whereabouts of the Lead 
Man. The verse on the bill was: 

“The Lead Man— 

You can find him 

By the thunder 

Near the Bone Room, 

Two feet under.” 

Gill Murphy as the leader stepped for- 
ward and said: “Now, this (the second 
room) is surely the Bone Room referred to, 
and one of the branches leading from it is 
the Cave of Thunder, known as such be- 
cause you can hear the thunder during a 
storm outside in that branch of the cave and 
no other. That means that the Cave of 
Thunder branch of the Great Cave opens 
outside somewhere, and we want to find out 
without waiting until it thunders.” 

“Maybe the branch leading outside ac- 
counts for the current of air carrying the 
dust about yesterday,” suggested Ted 
Carothers. 

“That’s it!” Gill and Tom agreed, spring- 
ing forward. “And we’ll investigate each 
branch of this room, and when we find the 
air current we have found the Cave of 
Thunder. Ted has hit the idea. Go to it, 
fellows!” 

The branch entrance toward which Sam 
King ran proved to be so low that only 
eighteen inches of the opening was above 
the floor of the Bone Room, yet out of it 
rushed a strong current of air into Sam’s 
face as he lay on the ground. 

“Here it is!” Sam cried out happily. 
“Here’s your old Cave of Thunder.” 

Every fellow in the crowd had to hunker 
down for himself and see about the current 
of air. It was discovered that this branch 
was damp, due to the moisture brought in 
by the air while the others were dry and 
dusty. 

Grasping his pick securely and holding a 
searchlight with the other hand, Gill 
Murphy entered the Cave of Thunder and 
forged ahead as rapidly as he could crawl. 
He expected the opening to enlarge as he 
went, but instead it grew smaller, until it 
would just admit his body with a little space 
to spare. He had to go on, for there was 
no room to turn about. 

As Gill moved forward he became aware 
of an animal smell which increased in 
strength rapidly. Was he bearding a small 
but fierce animal in its den? What chance 
would he have should the resident of the 
den decide to come forth and defend his 
rightful home? Mighty little chance, Gill 
decided, and halted his crawl. While he lay 
resting and debating the question of back- 
ing out, at once he snapped off the light, 
leaving himself in darkness. 

Then through the blur of vision caused 
by the putting out of the light Gill saw a 
few feet ahead of him two green, glittering 
balls of fire that shifted from one side of 
The boy 


the narrow cave to the other. 
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trembled in every fiber of his body and be- 
gan a frenzied retreat, thrashing about so 
that he lacerated and tore the flesh from 
elbows to knees on the uneven stones of the 
floor and walls of the cave. And as he 
went the fiery eyes advanced, at first slowly 
and then with a sudden rush, 

Gill realized instantly that escape at the 
progress he was making was impossible. 
He must stop and defend himself against 
the thing. To do this he brought his right 
arm and hand, grasping the pick, before 
his face. 

When its snapping muzzle was within a 
few inches of his face, Gill realized that the 
thing was not trying to attack him, but was 
endeavoring to get by him in the narrow 
passage and thus escape, the very thing he 
himself was trying to do. Had he not rea- 
lized at the same time that there was not 
space for it to pass and that there was dan- 
ger to his life should the beast (or whatever 
it was) become wedged between his body 
and the wall of the cave, Gill would not 
have measured the distance carefully and 
struck with every ounce of strength in his 
arm behind the muzzle and the giitterinz 
eyes. 
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Gill felt the point of the pick sink deep 
into warm, quivering, scaly flesh, and he 
treaded backwards as fast as he could, for 
the thing thrashed about in the throes of 
death. He saw the glittering fire of the 
eyes die out, and the thing was dead. The 
boy had conquered, and he thrust forward 
the searchlight with a hand that tremblea 
with the excitement. 

What he had killed lay before him in the 
light—a giant lizard six feet in length and 
with a body as large as a man’s. (One of 
Mr. Turnnoose’s pets had lived on a hundred 
years after him in the Great Cave, feeding 
on the mice and rats and getting water in 
the Cave of Thunder.) 

Two days later the searchers unearthed 
the Lead Man in the floor of the Cave of 
Thunder, and Mr. Jones helped drag him 
out, with a team of mules and a long rope. 

A rich Southern man gave the boys a 
thousand dollars for the Lead Man as a 
war relic, but Mr. Jones refused to take a 
cent of it. He said the boys had earned 
every cent of it. 

The seven are back in Waltonville, and 
the money will help send them to college in 
a few years.—Christian Advocate. 
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The problem of Christian Unity appears insoluble, simply be- 
cause we stand trembling before it. 
ingly, unceasingly, and in the right way it must be solved.—Samuel 
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Let it be attacked persever- 














Communications 


A More Sympathetic Attitude Needed 


May I congratulate The Herald on its edi- 
torial of January 13, “America and ‘the 
Incomparably Best’.” Not that I agree that 
America should have entered the League of 
Nations, but that I feel keenly that America 
has shown an utter lack of chivalry in her 
attitude toward the Mexican government. 
thing may be said of our country in her 
attitude toward the Mexican Government. 
The American people have the right to de- 
mand of the administration at Washington 
a more sympathetic attitude toward Mexico. 

ALFRED W. HURST. 

Elkhart, Indiana. 


Protecting Criminals 


I was particularly impressed with the edi- 
torial comment in reply to the article by the 
western attorney, appearing in a recent 
number of The Herald. 

It is indeed remarkable how tender- 
hearted and sentimental a man may appear 
to be when seeking to stand sponsor for 
meeting out justice to the average criminal. 
Jesus was indeed tender-hearted toward the 
woman taken in adultery. But what was 
his attitude toward her traducers and the 
despoilers of her virtue? If those men had 
not been so cowardly, they would have heard 
themselves denounced as a party to the 
crime. 

There is the wet propagandist—who by 
the way is fooling nobody but himself—who 
also seems to be growing very tender- 
hearted. He sheds many crocodile tears and 
is bold to assert that the Government is 


guilty of murder because a number of 
people have died who purchased and drank 
certain bootlegger’s concoctions. Even the 
Church, they tell us, seems to sanction this 
murder! The fact is that the bootlegger and 
his customers are alone responsible for these 
deaths. The only question is the degree of 
punishment that should be visited upon 
them. Ohio and a few other States have al- 
ready determined that by statute. 

The criminal is entitled to a representa- 
tive in court; but to attempt a defense of his 
tactics would certainly be unethical. A man 
of the Clarence Darrow type will not add 
any glory to the legal profession in the 
United States. The American bar must 
find inspiration in men of the Lincoln type, 
who would not take a case that he felt was 
not founded upon right and justice. 

I take pride in the fact that this much- 
needed reform is being agitated by our own 
religious journal and sincerely hope that the 
public sentiment created by the press may 
result in a system of jurisprudence for our 
own land that will at least approach that of 
England, as well as our Canadian neighbor 
on the north. J. E. Etrer. 

Greenville, Ohio. 


A Tribute to Rev. E, Rhodes 


The mail of yesterday brought me the 
sad intelligence that Rev. E. Rhodes had 
died very suddenly just one week before, 
January 10. He filled his appointment on 
the day before his death, at Weaver, and 
was feeling as well as usual. He lived in 
Fort Madison, Iowa, and had been a night 
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guard at the penitentiary for about two 
years. His death came suddenly on Monday. 
He had said repeatedly, when referring to 
the time of his departure, “When I go, I 
want to go quickly.” His desire was cer- 
tainly granted. 

When I received the word my mind went 
back to the time when my life first came 
in touch with his. He was a boy attending a 
meeting I was holding in Sandusky, Iowa, in 
the early part of my ministry. He, with a 
number of other young people, took a stand 
for Christ and the Church. , 


He was a member of a large family of 
laboring people, and hence his advantages 
for development were not the best. After 
awhile he went out into the world and tasted 
some of its bitter experiences. But God had 
his eye on him, and brought him in touch 
with a noted evangelist; and while attending 
his meetings, he was led to a renewal of his 
covenant with the Lord, and became very 
active in his service. After this renewal of 
service to God Brother Rhodes held a num- 
ber of evangelistic meetings and had great 
success in winning the erring to a better 
life. Later he returned to Sandusky, his old 
home, and held a very successful meeting 
in his old home church. 

His was a very simple faith in those days 
of his power as an evangelist. I say “simple 
faith.” I mean childlike. It is the child- 
like faith that pleases God. But let me 
illustrate what I mean in this reference to 
Brother Rhodes’ simple faith. After he had 
taken charge of the work at Sandusky, in 
harmony with his desire, I spent a Sabbath 
with him and gave the message both morn- 
ing and evening. After the dinner hour we 
were calling in a number of homes and 
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when we would leave a home he would say, 
“I believe the Lord is going to give 
us some decisions tonight. I believe a 
number will take a stand for Christ 
and the church tonight.” That thought 
was repeated a number of times. In 
the different homes we prayed that there 
might be decisions that night; but I must 
confess that I felt surprised at the confi- 
dence he expressed concerning the meeting 
we were to have that night. 

Well, the night brought us a large con- 
gregation. I gave the message and he gave 
the invitation, and the Lord honored his 
childlike faith—as I remember there were 
nine bright young people took a stand for 
Christ and the Church. 

The memory of this childlike faith is 
still precious to me. 

Brother Rhodes’ child life-had the bene- 
diction of dear old Brother E. Williamson, 
for whom he was named. Many a kind and 
helpful word has this dear servant of God 
given to the children of the Sandusky neigh- 
borhood, for that was his home for a good 
many years. 

Brother Rhodes served the Sandusky 
church a number of years. Now his active 
ministry has closed, and his body lies in the 
same cemetery as does Brother Williamson’s, 
both waiting the trumpet call that will 
awake the dead. 

Brethren, who are still in the battle of 
life, let me interpret this sudden call of our 
brother, if I can. Here is the interpretation 
that comes to me. Be true, be true to God 
and his Word. 

D. M. HELFENSTEIN. 

Lewisburg, Pa. 
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life—John R. Scotford. 
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Denominationalism suits some tastes because it follows the same 
habits of mind and thought as are used in other departments of 














Some New Books 


(Any book can be furnished by The Christian Publishing Association 
at publisher’s price). 


Student Relationships. An Orientation 
Course for College Freshmen and High 
School Seniors. By Walter G. Clippinger. 
Nelson. $1.50. 


Dr. Clippinger, the very highly esteemed 
president of Otterbein College, here supplies 
a very real need. We believe that the aver- 
age college freshman would appreciate hav- 
ing a friend sit down with him and talk 
over in kindly way just such things as this 
college executive cut of his long and inti- 
mate experience talks about. He knows the 
freshman’s need of orientation to his new 
surroundings and his new companions. And 
in a very helpful way he treats of these 
things just as a friend might talk familiarly 
about them. It is a book that ought to be ex- 
ceedingly helpful in preparing young stu- 
dents for college entrance and adjustment 
to their new envircnment and their new op- 
portunities. And many older students will 
also find valuable hints and inspiration in 
its fertile pages. 


The Soul of Religion. By Hon. J. Castle- 
berry. Revell. $1.50. 


Dr. Castleberry, the pastor cf the Disci- 
ple Church at Walnut Hills, Cincinnati, 


well merits his growing reputation as a 
strong pulpit man. He is not unmindful of 
the manifold phases of a pastor’s duties and 


responsibilities, but he has always had a pas- 
sion for preaching and has made long jour- 
neys simply to sit at the feet of some cf the 
great preachers of this day. In the great 
church of which he is pastor his preached 
word has been a mighty dynamic, and his 
city knows him and listens to him as a man 
of outstanding pulpit power; and increas- 
ingly he is in demand as a speaker outside as 
well as within his own brctherhood. This 
vclume contains fifteen of his sermons. on 
a variety of themes. Not many of them 
are sermons in full, perhaps, but sufficient 
length and fullness are given for each to 
indicate the virility of his thought and 
beauty of presentation. They are of a high 
order and reveal something of the strength 
of this outstanding preacher. 


The Truth About Mormonism. By James H. 

Snowden. Doran. $2.50. 

Indeed Mormonism does have a most 
“strange and dramatic story,” as the cover 
page of this book declares; but it has been 
a story which almost invariably has been 
told with fulsome credulity or with bitter 
prejudice—and in either case the picture 
has been an untrue one. Dr. James H. 
Snowden, justly noted fcr the excentionally 
high type cf his thinking and writings, un- 
dertakes to be absolutely fair and unpreju- 
diced in the telling of the story. There are 
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over 350 pages, and every one of them is 
interesting—some of them thrillingly so. 

Mormonism was a strange movement, un- 
explainable and almost incredible. Dr. 
Snowden helps one to understand something 
of the secret of its peculiar power and 
growth. He reveals the virus also. But he 
is fair to say that there have been marked 
changes in recent years, that polygamy has 
practically ceased and that the “menace” of 
Mormonism is abated. He believes that per- 
secution will only strengthen the movement, 
and that ridicule and sarcasm will only stit- 
fen up the loyalty of its adherents. Modern 
knowledge is penetrating the schools and 
colleges cf Utah and will inevitably break 
this faith—which is too crude and pagan to 
survive modern intelligence. “The day for 
alarmist cries and appeals is past. We must 
now settle down to slow, patient, charita- 
ble, tactful methods and means of Christian 
teaching and influence.” 

Such an impassioned study of Mormonism 
by so careful and clear thinking a scholar 
as Dr. Snowden ought tc be given a hearty 
welcome throughout the Church. 


Religious Experience and Scientific Method. 
By Henry Nelson Wieman. Macmillan. 
$2.25. 

The casual reader has no business with 
this volume. It is intended only for those 
who can study carefully and think clearly. 
Certain chapters of it will prove very diffi- 
cult for the average reader; and yet parts 
of the book are very lucid and readable, and 
all cf it has to do with one of the most vital 
themes of present day thinking. The author 
believes that “nothing is more important at 
the present stage of human thought than to 
define God in terms of concrete experience.” 
With this belief there ought to be wide 
agreement. One of the most foundational 
tasks of Christian thinking today is to meet 
the widespread agnesticism with reference 
to the reality and personality of God and the 
reality of religious experience. The author 
believes that religion has lost and will con- 
tinue to lose intellectual standing until the 
trustworthiness of such experience is estab- 
lished. This is the chief purpose of the 
book. He contends that when scientific 
methcd is brought to bear on religious ex- 
perience then we may produce scientific re- 
ligion out of our present theological ideas. 
as we have produced chemistry from al- 
chemy and astronomy from astrology. It is 
a penetrating and closely reasoned discus- 
sion of this vital theme. To the student of 
philcsophy and psychology it will come as 
a volume of distinct and prime importance. 


The Unfathomable Christ. By Frederick F. 

Shannon. Revell. $1.50. 

Dr. Shannon is so widely and so favorably 
known as one of the outstanding preachers 
of America that his books need no recom- 
mendation. They are always favorites with 
a great group of readers. This collecticn of 
ten sermons is characteristically good, with 
the usual fund of fine poetical quotations 
and illustrations. Always his sermons are 
stimulating to other ministers. 


Great Southern Preaching. By Various 
Writers. Macmillan. $1.75. 

British Preachers. Second Series. Edited 
by Sir James Marchant. Revell. $1.75. 


American preachers might well make a 
study of ecntrasts between the sermons bv 
these great British preachers and those 
from some of our outstanding southern 
pulpit orators. Both collections of sermons 
contain wide variety, both as to theology and 
merit. Both volumes may well be added to 
any preacher’s library as examples of pres- 
ent day preaching. They are perhaps as 
prolific in revealing what the pulnit lacks 
- they are in what it holds for times like 
these. 
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- From the Field 


NEW ENGLAND 
Rockingham Conference 

Amesbury, Massachusetts, January 9—Our 
pastor, Rev. Arthur Fielder, being president 
of the conference, and Mrs. Fielder being 
president of the woman’s board, both attended 
the Christian Convention at Urbana, Illinois, 
as delegates. They brought back most ex- 
cellent reports of this great gathering. They 
are giving these reports to the organizations 
which they represent. Our church was glad 
of the privilege to be host to the Young Peo- 
ple’s Congress which met in Amesbury last 
autumn. The series of meetings was a great 
success in every way. We hope to have the 
opportunity to entertain these fine young 
people again. A union watch night service 
was held at the Point Congregational Church 
on Friday evening, December 31. There was 
a good attendance. After several hymns were 
sung, Mrs. Fielder offered prayer. Then Mr. 
Bates, of the Congregational Church, gave a 
solo. An excellent New Year’s message wus 
given by Rev. Mr. Copplestone, of the Meth- 
odist Church. A social hour followed, during 
which refreshments were served. After Mrs. 
Frances Brown rendered a solo, Mr. Fielder 
spoke in a very helpful manner, then closed, 
as the New Year was ushered in, with the im- 
pressive candlelight service. The Week of 
Prayer was observed the first week of Janu- 
ary. Two services were held at the Point 
Congregations! Church and two at the Chris- 
tian Church.—G. M. C., Correspondent. 


Maine Conference 

Corinna, January 18—The ordination of 
Brother Herbert D. Knowles, pastor of the 
Pleasant Street Christian Church, occurred 
Thursday evening, January 13. Brother J. 
W. Reynolds. pastor of the High Street Chris- 
tian Church, Newport, presided as president 
of the conference. The ordination sermon 
was delivered by Brother Leroy Campbell, 
pastor of the Baptist Church of Dexter, a 
friend of Brother Knowles, and was a most 
able exposition of the text beginning, “We 
are ambassadors for Christ.” Brother W. G. 
Kirschbaum, pastor of the Boothbay Harbor 
Congregational Church, vice-president of the 
conference, offered the ordaining prayer, and 
Brother G. D. Hallowell, pastor of the Second 
Congregational Church of Brewer, conference 
secretary, gave the charge to the church, 
while the writer gave the charge to the can- 
didate. The church choir furnished excellent 
music and a good congregation was present 
to witness this impressive event. Brother 
Knowles is well known in this section as a 
noble Christian gentleman of sterling quali- 
ties and with a passion for souls. He has 
been serving for some time as pastor of this 
church and will now, no doubt, go forward to 
win fresh victories for Jesus Christ. We 
are sorry to learn that Brother C. E. Matte- 
son, retired minister of the Christian Church, 
is not in the best of health. 

Caribou, January 18—Brother Lawrence E. 
Kelley, formerly pastor of the Holmesville 
Church, is ill at this writing. May he have 
a share in the prayers of the brotherhood. 

Boothbay Harbor, January 18—Brother W. 
G. Kirschbaum, pastor of the Congregational 
Church, has been called to serve in this ca- 
pacity for the third year but wishes instead 
to enter the service of his own church, the 
Christian Church. His ability as both preacher 
and pastor, his genial ways and quick yet 
kind wit, his knack with boys and young 
people—these qualities ought to cause some 
good church to seek to obtain his services. 
His three little ones have been having a 
siege of measles, which they have been pass- 
ing down “in true apostolic succession,” as 
the father remarks. 


Bangor, January 18-—-Brother Horatio E. 
Cole and Sister Grace E. Cole, ordained min- 
isters of this conference, are not very well 
but keep busy about the Lord’s work in the 
city, conducting Bible classes, prayer meet- 
ings, and the like, besides calling on the sick 
and shut-in. The lecture by Brother Martin 
Sorenson on his native land, Iceland, Thurs- 
day evening, January 13, at the First Chris- 
tian Church, was an unqualified success. At 
Christmas the pastor and his wife were sur- 
prised and gratified to receive from the Ready 
Workers’ Class, through its representative, 
Mrs. Lottie Knight, a beautiful golden token 
of their esteem and loyalty. With the com- 
ing of the new year, everybody is working 
unitedly and zealously for Jesus Christ and 
the church. 


Brewer, January 18—Brother George D. 
Hallowell, pastor of the Second Congrega- 
tional Church, South Brewer, and one of our 
own ordained ministers, after serving this 
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church for a number of years, ever since his 
graduation from the Bangor Theological Sem- 
inary, is ready to consider the pastorate of a 
Christian Church, especially one near a good 
Christian college. He is an exceptionally 
fine preacher.—Donald P. Hurlburt, Field Sec- 
retary. 


Blaine, January 11—Though Sister Minnie 
Cole has severed her relationship as pastor 
of the Mars Hill and Blaine Central Christian 
Church, the Sunday-school and other organi- 
zations continue to function. — Sister Annie 
Walsh has been seriously ill, but is better. —- 
Sunday, November 28, a helpful Thanksgiving 
service was held, with congregational sing- 
ing, prayers by Miss Alice Laing, Brother 
William Walsh, and Sister Huntington, a solo 
by Mrs. Dora Bell, and appropriate Thanks- 
giving readings by Mrs. Huntington, Mrs. Al- 
berta L. Bell, Miss Alice Laing, Miss Laurette 
Schofield, and Mrs. Dora Bell. — In spite of 
the bad weather, to which this north country 
is sometimes subject, the ladies’ missionary 
society met December 2 and put together the 
quilt they have been making for Franklinton 
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The Herald of Gospel Liberty 


As Seen by the General Convention 


The Herald of Gospel Liberty, which in the early days of our experience 
as publishers was the pioneer interest, has come to occupy a place in the cur- 
rent literature of today which cannot fail to stir the hearts of us all with a 
deep sense of grateful appreciation for the able manner in which it is being 


The very excellence of The Herald, under the present able editorial work 
now being done on it, suggests, as does also the need of our people for a 
medium of communication, the imperative demand for a wider circulation of 


1. We therefore recommend to the thoughtful consideration and earnest 
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in the number of subscriptions to be secured by each of these conventions on a 


For the year 1927, the New England Convention accept as its goal, 400 
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Christian College. — Sunday, December 5, was 
observed as Golden Rule Sunday. — The 
Christmas season was celebrated with a fine 
concert. 


Easton, January 11—The People’s Christian 
Church is just launching a series of evangel- 
istic services under the capable leadership of 
Sister Minnie Cole. Already the Spirit is 
working with the conversion of one dear 
brother. 

Eastport, January 11—In spite of much 
sickness, Christmas was celebrated in the 
North Christian Church with a fine concert 
and tree Christmas Eve, when the children 
received boxes of candy and oranges. Then 
boxes of fruit and candy were sent to the 
older members of the church and to the shut- 
ins. — The Week of Prayer was observed in 
the city with union service in the various 
churches, the six ministers taking turns in 
speaking, and the meetings were well at- 
tended. — Brother Joseph H. Lambert, the 
pastor, has recently received four into church 
membership, one on confession of faith and 
three coming by letter. — The Sunday-school 
is well attended. — The Ladtes* Auxillary 
realized about three hundred and fifty dollars 
at their annual fair and paid one hundred 
and fifty dollars on the debt and one hun- 
dred dollars on the pastor’s salary. 


Albion, January 11—Brother N. M. Heikes, 
formerly pastor here and latterly at Freedom, 
New Hampshire, and Sister Heikes, have pur- 
chased a home in town contiguous to land 
left her by her parents and have moved in 
and added the strength of their personality 
to this old home church of theirs. We wel- 
come them back to the fellowship of the 
Maine Conference. 


Bangor, January 11—An exceptionally fine 
Christmas concert was given by the Sunday- 
school Sunday evening, December 26. The 
Happy Hour Class of young girls, Sister 
Carolyn Russell teacher, by the sale of candy, 
earned money and purchased supplies with 
which they decorated the tree and also 
purchased much needed food to help a poor 
family in the community—a noble _ service. 
The music was in charge of Miss Clara B. 
Greeley and Mrs. J. I. Mosher. Especially 
noteworthy were violin solos by Donald 
Small, accompanied by Mrs. Irving Small, ana 
Miss Priscilla Raynes, Mrs. Mosher ac- 
companist. — January 2 the Christian En- 
deavor society was reorganized with Donald 
Small as president, Robert Kingsbury vice- 
president, Greta Westin recording secretary, 
Mrs. Carrie Russell corresponding secretary, 
and Gerald Small treasurer. — The Ready 
Workers and Good Fellowship adult classes 
are launching a series of Thursday evening 
entertainments with lectures by home talent. 
The first is on Iceland by Martin Sorenson, 
student in the Bangor Theological Seminary, 
teacher of the True Blue Class, who was born 
in that wonderful country. 

Donald P. Hurlburt, Field Secretary. 


Rhode Island and Massachusetts Conference 


Assonet, January 6—The Ladies’ Circle met 
with Mrs. Sara Terry Wednesday afternoon. 
There was a good attendance. The annual 
business meeting and election of officers took 
Place. Mrs. E. A. Herbert, who has been 
president of the society for fifteen years, told 
of some interesting facts that had taken place 
in that time. Two new members have been 
added this year, Mrs. George McCard and 
Mrs. Joab Peaslee. The treasurer, Mrs. Sara 
Terry, gave a very fine report, telling of the 
different ways money was earned and spent 
during the year, and the report showed that 
there was still money left in the treasury. 
The election of officers was held.—Mrs. E. D. 
Hoxie. 


Pottersville—At this writing, January 15, 
Rev. F. H. Gardner, pastor of the First Chris- 
tian Church, and author of the popular Teddy 
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plans of the Commission. 


ileges, successes. 


work. 


Churches. 


ing, Dayton, Ohio. 


COMPLETE YOUR CHRISTIAN UNITY PROGRAM 
WITH FEDERAL COUNCIL DAY 


WE hope that you conducted a Christian Unity Program through 
January, but whether you did or not, be sure to give your strong- 
est sermon on Christian Unity on that day. 
The Commission on Christian Unity has issued a pamphlet, 
“Our Approach to Christian Unity,” which sets forth the aims and 
Send for it. 


Federal Council Offering—February 6 
In All Our Churches 


We are a part of that great Protestant co-operative agency— 
the FEDERAL COUNCIL. We share in all its tasks, rights. priv- 
We are under obligation to bear our share of its 


Our offerings should be worthy and from every church. One 
of the very best ways in which the Christian Church can practice 
Christian Unity is in generous offerings for the Federal Council of 


Please remit all offerings promptly to Warren H. Denison, Sec- 
retary General Convention of the Christian Church, C. P. A. Build- 











is quite sick at his home in 
We hope and pray for a speedy 


Bear stories, 
Pottersville. 
recovery. 

Fall River—The annual business meeting 
and roll call of the North Christian Church 
was held yesterday evening at the parish 
house of the church. The meeting was 
opened with a short devotional service led by 
the pastor, Rev. E. J. Bodman, who spoke un 
the subject, “Let Brotherly Love Continue.” 
The secretary then called the roll, and a 
large number of the parishioners responded, 
while letters were read which had been re- 
ceived from absent members. The reports of 
the financial committee and of the treasurer 
showed the church to be in excellent financial 
condition with all bills paid and a consider- 
able sum in the treasury. Rev. Mr. Bodman 
in his report as pastor, spoke especially of 
the work done in the church school, citing 
the increased attendance and the new mem- 
bers recently joined. Officers were elected 
for the ensuing year. The installation of the 
junior deacons will be held on Sunday. Re- 
freshments were served following the meet- 
ing, Mrs. M. Frank Davis being chairman of 
the committee in charge of arrangements.— 
Church Correspondent. 

E. J. Bodman, Field Secretary. 


NEW YORK 


Watertown, January 13—Our Sunday-school 
Christmas festivities began with the program 
at the Muscallonge schoolhouse, Thursday, 
December 23, where our newly organized 
branch Sunday-school joined with the public 
school in a community dinner and tree. The 
pastor and wife were given a gift in gold. 
Sunday evening, December 26, the White Gift 
service was held in the East Hounsfleld Chris- 
tian Church in connection with a beautiful 
pageant, entitled, “No Room in the Inn,” in 
which nearly twenty participated. Franklin- 
ton, Carversville, and a local County Orphans’ 
Home were included in the giving by classes. 
Wednesday evening a supper was provided at 
the library by the Sunday-school, with a 
special treat for the children. This was fol- 
lowed by a program with tree. It was made 
a real community celebration, and there was 





a large attendance. The following evening 
we held Christmas exercises at our Calcium 
Church. — The annual meetings of ‘both 
churches of our parish have just been held 
and reports showed good work done. At East 
Hounsfield the annual roll call was held in 
connection with the quarterly communion 
service last Sunday morning, with a fine re- 
sponse. The church here, which has been re- 
ceiving mission aid for nearly three and a 
half years, is undertaking with the new year 
full self support, and the prospects are bright 
for the year ahead.—R. G. English. 


WASHINGTON 


Montesano, January 4—On Sunday, Novem- 
ber 28, our woman’s missionary society, under 
the presidency of Miss Repp, presented an en- 
joyable program to an appreciative audience. 
Under the direction of Miss Ruse, the mem- 
bers of our young missionary band presented 
a sketch (with illustrative banners) of Miss 
F, Havergal’s famous hymn, “Take My Life 
and Let It Be.” Miss Repp gave an inspira- 
tional talk on “Giving.” Recitations and a 
duet were other features of the program. 
Further items were to have been rendered, 
but owing to the inclemency of the weather 
the performers failed to appear. Rev. W. R. 
Caldwell followed by a deeply spiritual ser- 
mon. A thank offering to the extent of $6.73 
($1.93 more than last year) was taken, to be 
divided between the new building fund 
(Franklinton) and Mission Homes in the For- 
eign Field. — On December 1, I forwarded 
Mrs. Powers the sum of $8.64, the same being 
the result of our Sunday-school monthly col- 
lections for missions. — The number of 
scholars in our Sunday-school is steadily in- 
creasing, for which we are glad. We all hope 
to maintain a high standard as regards spirit- 
ual teaching and numbers. The “Banner” 
idea, introduced by Miss Ruse, is proving an 
incentive to early and regular attendance. — 
The members of our young missionary band 
have purchased, dressed, and forwarded a 
“Friendship” doll in connection with the 
Japanese Festival of Dolls which is to be 
celebrated in March. We are very glad to 
have our Sunday-school represented in this 
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excellent movement. — I much regret to re- 
cord the death on December 4 of Mrs. C. 
Rousseau (mother of Mrs. Ernest Canfield). 
On December 8, the funeral services were 
held at our Church, but the body was’ taken 
to La Salle, Illinois, for burial. Mrs. Rousseau 
was born in Hennepin, Illinois, but had lived 
twelve years in Montesano. Her brief illness 
and call to higher service have left us the 
poorer. We do and shall miss her cheery and 
helpful presence at church, missionary, and 
other meetings, and the whole sympathy of 
every member of our church goes out to Mrs. 
and Mr. Canfield and other members of the 
family in their irreparable loss.—Linda L. 
Bastable, Church Correspondent. 


Defiance College Notes 


HAPEL service recently was in charge of 

Misses Lu Emma Bennett of Jefferson- 
ville, Ohio, Josephine Couch and Mr. Paul 
Chiles of Defiance, who represented Defiance 
College at the National Student Conference 
held in Milwaukee during the Christmas holi- 
days. Reviews of the speeches were grouped 
under the subjects assigned to the four phases 
of the topic, “What Resources Has Jesus for 
Life in the Present Age?” 

The first topic, ‘““‘The Accessibility of God,” 
included speeches of Drs. Howard Thurman, 
Reinhold Niebuhr, Henry Sloane Coffin, and 
G. A. Studdert-Kennedy. The concensus of 
opinion on the subject was that students keep 
God from entering into their lives by their 
indifference, skepticism, doubt, racial dis- 
crimination, and tolerance and support of the 
selfish nationalistic policy which we have 
been following. 

American “Christians” keep the Orient from 
believing in God by failing to put into com- 
mon practice the Jesus way of life, was the 
startling accusation made against us by Dr. 
Timothy Lew of Peking University, China, 
in opening the cycle on “The Universality of 
God.” 

The keynote of the third division of tne 
subject was that if man is a sharer in God's 
nature, then human nature can be changed, 
for there is no limit on a man’s potential- 
ities. 

Dr. G. A. Studdert-Kennedy in his treat- 
ment of the last cycle gave an unusual inter- 
pretation to “The Meaning of the Cross” when 
he said we are recrucifying Christ when we 
fail to do his will. 

It will be very hard to estimate the im- 
portance of such a convention for months to 
come. It is the hope of those who went 
there that they will still keep faith with the 
wonderful way of life which was so gioriously 
presented to us. 

Thursday morning the sweaters and letters 
which were earned by the football men dur- 
ing the past season were awarded by Coach 
Mason. The school purple is the color of the 
sweater on which there is a large “D” in 
gold. 

Sunday afternoon the Y. M. C. A. was ad- 
dressed by Mr. Samuel Galliers of the city on 
the subject, “The Shoe and the Soul.” This is 
the first of a series of talks which are being 
planned by the committee to be given by 
prominent business men from town. Next 
Sunday, Dr. D. J. Slosser will speak to the 
men. 

The Athenian Literary Society arranged a 
very unusual program for its meeting, Thurs- 
day night, January 13. It was so arranged 
that it seemed to have been prepared before- 
hand, but yet had the characteristics of an 
impromptu program. Miss Mary Ingram was 
in charge. 

Friday evening one of the rare campus 
treats in music was afforded in the piano 
recital of George Leibling, an artist of inter- 
national renown. His program was selected 


from a vote of the music students and in- 
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cluded a generous share of both the old and 
new in music. 

The bronze tablet in memory of Anna B. 
Sisson will be unveiled by her sister, Mrs. 
Ardella Blade in the lobby of Sisson Hall, 
Tuesday morning at ten o’clock. 

Josephine Couch, Class of 1928. 


Rev. George Gloyd 


Rev. George Gloyd, who had been in fail- 
ing health for several months, passed away 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Lee Baker near 
Albion, Indiana, on Christmas morning, aged 
seventy-eight years. 

Brother Gloyd was a charter member of 
the Sparta Christian Church, uniting with 
said church when a lad of seventeen years. 
He always remained faithful and true. No 
task was too heavy for him to do for the 
church. 

In August, 1881, he became a licentiate 
minister of the Eel River Conference. Many 
were the sermons he preached, not only from 
the pulpit but by the life he lived. Thus 
ends the life cf one who gave better than 
sixty-one years of service to his Master. 

Rev. L. C. Winn, pastor of the Sparta 
Church, had full charge of the funeral serv- 
ices. Rev. Hutsinpillar, of the M. E. Church, 
read the Scripture; Rev. L. D. Hcliday. of 
New Carlisle, offered the prayer; Rev. Mr. 
Page, of Six Mile, preached the sermon. The 
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STILL THE SLUMP GOES ON 


E smoked cigars three times a day, 
Ten centers, too, at that; 
Then gave a nickel to the church 
When-the deacon passed the hat. 








She gave one cent for mission work, 
Then spent ten cents for gum; 
Then really bowed her head and 
prayed: 
“Oh, Lord, thy Kingdom come.” 


They sat at home and wondered why 
The church did not succeed; 

She chewed her gum and couldn't tell; 
He, puzzled, smoked his weed. 


—Life and Work. 
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body was then laid to rest in the beautiful 

cemetery near the church, and his spirit is 

at home with God.—Mrs. J. E. Crothers. 
Ligonier, Indiana. 


Flowers That Quarrel 


LOWERS, like human beings, seem to 

have special dislikes in the way of asso- 
ciates, writes S. Leonard Bastin in St. Nich- 
olas. Just why this is so it is not easy to 
explain, but many people must have had the 
experience of arranging freshly cut flowers 
in vases, only to find a few hours later that 
these have drooped badly for no apparent 
reason. A floral expert has recently stated 
that in nearly all such cases the trouble is 
due to the fact that the blossoms do not 
agree. If they were human beings, we 
should say that they quarreled. 

Here are a few floral dislikes that have 
been noticed: Hardly any kind of blooms 
are happy in the same vase with migno- 
nette. Many flowers will droop in an hour 
if they are brought into contact with the 
sweet-smelling plant. All kinds of poppies 
cause trouble if they are mixed with other 
flowers. Not only so, but the poppies gen- 
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erally end up by drooping badly themselves 
as if they were exhausted by the quarrel. 
Sweet peas are such aristocrats that they 
do not like being with any other kind of 
blossoms. Lilies of the valley will fade 
quickly when placed with almost any other 
flower. One would think that roses of all 
kinds would associate well, but this is not 
the case. The writer has two tea roses in 
his garden, one yellow and the other pink. 
Cut blooms from-these can never be put to- 
gether in a vase without causing the yel- 
low flower to fade quickly. Yet the yellow 
rose keeps well if alone in a vase, showing 
that the wilting is due to the presence of 
the pink rose. 

When flowers that have been arranged in 
the house fade quickly, it is most probable 
that two kinds which never would agree 
have been ‘mixed together. If these are 
separated and placed in distinct vases, the 
quarrels are at an end, and the blossoms 
soon recover.—Christian Advocate. 


oO 
Education is the preparation of the indi- 
vidual for the community, and his religious 


training is the core of that preparation.— 
H. G. Wells. 





